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ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 





OOKS WANTED.—High prices paid, 
| Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1862; Bridge’s 
Poems, 1873; Burney’s Erelina, 3 vols, 1778 ; 
Life of a Sportsman, 1842. State wants. Cata- 
logues free.—JUCKES, Book Merchants, Bir- 
mingham, 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal, 
Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 
from 10d, per 1,000 words. Excellent references 
and testimonials.—TyYPIsT, 238, Royal Parade, 
Croydon, 
*T\YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, Lang 
Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 





(NVWYPEWRITING.—THE WeEsT KENSINGTON 

AGENCY.—<Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, Xc., 
duplicated. Usualterms. References. Estab- 
lished 10 years.—SIKES & SIKES, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 








“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 200. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
278) must cut out this Coupon and 
enclose it with their reply. 














THOMAS BEWICK. 
150TH ANNIVERSARY. 

XHIBITION of WORKS by and RELICS | 

of NEWCASTLE'S RENOWNED | 

ARTIST and WOOD ENGRAVER, in _ the} 

ACADEMY OF ARTS, BLACEETT STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Admission : 10 to 5 p.m., Is,; 6 to 9 p.m., 6d. 





LACTON COLLEGE, ESSEX.—One of the 
newer Schools for Boys. Re-opens Sep- 
tember 23rd. Headmaster, HAROLD PICTON, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), Gold, Silver, and Research 
Medallist, Univ. College. 
R.J.C, POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., 
a Ist Class Classical Tripos, late Modern 
and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 
RECEIVES 5 or 6 PUPILS in his house to be 
PREPARED for SCHOLARSHIP and other 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, or 
for GENERAL EDUCATION. Exceptionally 
healthy situation. Large garden, Country 
recreations.—Address: Hinton Bluet Manor, 
Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 
below £100. 
DEPOSIT AOCOUNTS 
Customers. The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full 
particulars, pust free. 


OURRENT ACCOUNTS 
9 ° on the minimum monthly 2 7 
is) ° | 
9° on Deposits, repayable on 4° 
© demand. 0 | 

Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone, No. 5 Holborn. 


balances when not drawn 
STOCKS AND SHARES Purchased and Sold for 
Telegraphic Address, “ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


HANOVER ROOMS, LIVERPOOL. 


IMPORTANT PRIVATE COLLECTION of 
VALUABLE HIGH-CLASS OIL PAINT- 
INGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, &c., removed, 
by order of the Owner, from his residence ia 
Grosvenor Road, Birkenhead, for convenience 
of sale. 

Messrs. BRANCH & LEETE 


| Will SELL by AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY 


and THURSDAY, the 23rd and 24th inst., at 
ONE o’clock each day, in the Hanover Rooms, 
60, Hanover Street, Liverpool, the exceedingly 
valuable COLLECTION of MODERN OIL 
PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS, including famous examples of many of 
the leading academicians of the last half- 
century, works which at the time of their 
exhibition have won the highest encomiums, 
and which have since been engraved and 
etched by the best exponents. It need only 
be necessary to mention a few of the prin- 
cipal pictures to indicate the character of 
the Collection, viz. :—“ The Sabbath Day,” and 
seven others, by Erskine Nicol, A.R.A. ; “* Home- 
less,” by F. Faed, R.A.; “The Captain's 
Daughter,” and other works, by J. Tissot ; 
“On the Coast of Bonchurch,” and others, by 
E. W. Cooke, R.A.; ““Summer,” by J. C. Hook, 
R.A.; “The Jolly Postboys,” and others, by 
H. Stacey Marks, R.A.; “ Ruin,” by Charles 
Green, R.I.; and others of equal merit by 
G. H. Boughton, R.A., Thomas Creswick, R.A., 
Briton Riviere, R.A., J. Macwhirter, R.A., 
James Sant, R.A. F. W. W. Topham, Kk. 
Ansdell, K.A., Colin Hunter, R.A., John Pettie, 
R.A., W. P. Frith, D. Roberts, R.A., H. O'Neil, 
A.R.A., P. Morris, A.R.A. K. Halswell, H. 
Merle, R. Giannetti, and others. 

To be viewed on Monday aad Tuesday, 21st 
and 22nd inst. Catalogues (price 6d.) may be 
obtained on application to Messrs, BRANCH & 
LEETE, No. 60, Hanover Street, Liverpool. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS. 
ADDITIONAL COPIES of all NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOES of 
general interest are added as the demand increases,and an ample supply is provided 
of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING WORKS immediately they are published. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is now 
ready, Post Free on Application. 








This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of | 


MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 
1s. 6d. Post Free. 


Containing the Principal English Books in circulation at the Library 
arranged under Subjects. A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (560 
pages), comprising many thousands of Recent and Standard Works on POLITICAL 
and SOCIAL TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SCIENCE, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, PHTLOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, 
FICTION, and JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of the foregoing 
are annually added to the Library. The additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vols, 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C. ; | 


241, Brompton Rd., S.W.; & 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


Special Quotations given for Quantities. 


THE PHILOTECHNIC SET 


(REGISTERED). 








Price 5s. net ; postage 4d. extra, 


SCINTILLAE JURIS and Meditations in the Tea 
Room. New Edition. By the Hon, Mr. _— DARLING, With Colophon 
by the late Sir FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.0., 


LonpoN: STEVENS & HAYNES, = ‘Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


THE 


TATLER 


EDITED RY 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


The Lightest, 
Brightest, and 
most Interesting 


SOCIETY 














DRAMATIC PAPER 


No. 66.—Consisting of Two double-bevelled Boxwood Rules in 


case, forming a series of most useful scales for practical draughtsmen and all 
engaged in engineering, building construction, drawing, and other allied pursuits, 
Per set, Is. 

«* An indispensable Technical Student's Companion, 


SURVEYORS’ RODS. 


No. 174.—1. 5 feet straight, best quality, Hg, per pair. 
2. Do. with secret spring, best quality, 8s. 6d. per pair. 





A CASE OF INSTRUMENTS SUITABLE FOR ALL, 


No. 69, Sort 40.—Handsome snap case, with name plate, containing 


bayonet adjustment double knee-jointed compass (electrum) with bow- | 


head and points to hold needles or leads, combination pen point and hand-ruling 
pen adjustable to compass, with or without bar-handle, fine divider with deep 
hollow, case for leads and needles, drawing pins and compass key, each 12s, 6d. 


SPECIALTIES. 


CARDBOARD SCALES, 6d. & is. per set of 8, 
TRIPLEX DRAWING BOARDS. 


“The only reliable Drawing Board on the market.” Made in all 
sizes, 


T SQUARES «~) SET SQUARES. 


EVER PUBLISHED. 








TATLER 


An. Up-to-Date Society Paper. 


Society and the Stage Richly Illus- 
trated Week by Week. 


The Best Printing. 


_The Best Paper, The Best Contents 


oll AND WATER COLOUR BOXES. | 


Apply for lillustrated Price List. 


EYRE & ‘SPOTTISWOODE, 
Great New Street, London, England. 





of any Paper of its kind. 





PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 





Can be obtained of all Newsagents, 
and at all Bookstalls. 
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Offices: GREAT NEW STREET, 
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Ghato & Windus's New Books SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. M. P. SHIEL’S NEW NOVEL, 


UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION, NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 





By the Author of “THE YELLOW DANGER,” ON SEPTEMBER 2lstT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Is just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 2 R | O R Ss R O O - | N G 
cnenaniatiemneenaes HH s 
LA FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL. —— PULLER MAITLAND 
3y FRANK BARRETT y Mrs. ee i os “ > et 
oy owe PY i 4 a a | Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” Author with Sir F rederick Pollock of “The 
cloth, 6s. sate 4 Etchingham Letters.” 


“One of the most powerfully-written stories that 
has ever been published.”— Bolton Evening News. 


THE MYSTERY OF LINCOLWs | MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


INN. By Ropert MACHRAY, Author of “The ACADEMY.—“A VIGOROUS AND STIRRING BOOK.” 
Vision Splendid,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Will hold the attention of the reader from the | “ - = 
opening chapter right on to the end.”"—7it-Bits. “A BA HE . ASC H “‘ Barlasch is a masterpiece.”—WORLD, 
very good story, indeed.”—A/orning Leader. “A very 


capable and entertaining story.”—Daily Express. 


PRINCE HAGEN: a Phantasy. OF THE 


By UprroN SINCLAIR, Author of “ King Midas,” 


&e. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. “Stirring, straightforward, tho- A R D 
“Handled with considerable force. There is much roughly readable.”—OUTLOOK. s 


power in Mr, Sinclair’s parable.”—Aforning Leader. 


has the splendour of the Arablaw Nights, intention By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


ally expressed in the verbosity of latter-day journal- 

















ism, with some of the mysticism and poetry of the At all Libraries and Booksellers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Northern legends."— Daily Telegraph. . - - ———____—_—_—_—_—— 
SYRLIN. By Ovripa. Post 8vo, picture | Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & Oo. have pleasure in announcing the publication of a 
cloth, flat back, 2s, 
“The dénouement is as original and sensational as COLLECTED EDITION OF 


any hitherto conceived by this Powerful poe A. co NAN DOY LE’S NOVELS. 
LOVE AND LOVERS OF THE IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


PAST. By PAUL GAULOT, Author of “A Lover 


of the Queen.” Translated by 0. LAROCHE, M.A. WITH AN INTRODUCTORY PREFACE AND TWO PHOTOGRAVURE 
With a Frontispiece. Cr, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH VOLUME. 
ESSAYS AND HISTORIETTES:- Large crown Svo, 6s. each net. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, Aut! ie ye are 
hud Ag We tnny be he’ Crawn Svo, cloth wilt, | This edition of Sir A. CONAN DOYLE’S Novels is limited to 1,000 sets, the first volume 
top, 6s. : of each set being signed and numbered; and the volumes are not sold separately. 
“Lucid, bright, and well-informed papers.”—7imes. 7 " \ mmber 24th; Volumes V. to VIII. on October 15th; and 
™ These excursions into the literature and romance of Mr gh Pt ble Big gm —— 
a country whose past had a peculiar attraction for the 





author are well worth rescuing from the shade of old PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

periodicals and bringing into the light by means of a | PI s Ww 

separate volume.”—Aforning Post. ° 1 e ° . 
ondon: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 

IN| LAKELAND DELLS AND Lond : _ 





FELLS, By W. T. PALMER, Author of “ Lake- 
Country Rambles.” With a Frontispiece. Crown 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ’ 
“ Amusing and brightly written.”—Field. “Every- | s 
body will find something to like in Mr. Palmer's 


volume.”—7'. P.’s Weekly. “It is a charming book. 


Mr. Palmer knows his subject in and out.” } Q. How should admiration be phrased P 





—St. James's Gazette, 
A. Model yourself on instances from leading papers of every sort :— 

THE BEST OF THE FUN. By Cap- y 

tain E, PENNELL-ELMHIRST. With 8 Coloured Times : Clever... very amusing ... to be congratulated, 

Illustrations by G. D. GILES, and 48 in Black and . oe ill aan . 

White by J. Sturokss and G. D, GILES. Royal CHRONICLE: Nothing but praise . . . !tidicrous ... excellent. —_ 

Svo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. (Oct. 1. ADVERTISER: Thoroughly good satire. ... Keen, bright, irresponsible .. . delicate 
PHIL MAY’S SKETCH - BOOK. . . . a laugh on every page. m 

Containing 54 Cartoons by the famous Humorous — ate is . } re -arri .. not one du page 

Astich, Lange fella, chethe Sn, Ob. Ir1sH TIMES: es a pga > Aaa ee Pa sAner pag 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and » « e ho smali achievement... a See . ogi il : _ ite 

other Essays. By RoperT Lovis STEVEN- BIRMINGHAM Post : Humorously satirical . .. most amusing... Will convul 

SON. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s, net; leather, gilt edges, | mere male ... hard to beat. 


ith si 3s. net. " > as . . ies “eyes eo 
COE GE CREED, SO Sse Notrs GUARDIAN: True spirit of parody ... a new English humorist . . . scream 


ingly funny .. . delightful. 

THE Wor-p: A fand of merriment . . . delightfully funny. 

THE QUEEN: Very clever . . . screamingly funny . . . admirable fooling. 

THE Book TRADE: Distinctly a creation . .. rollicks with fun... infectious as 
spontaneous . . . gift of humour, 

CounTRY Lire: Deserves its fame ... ingeniously whimsical .. . full of promise 
.. . can be appreciated by all . . . delicious to the point of sublimity, As full 
of laughing fun as an egg is of meat. 


A BUTTERFLY: her Friends and 
her Fortunes. By IZA Durrus Harpy, 
Author of “Man, Woman, and Fate,” &c, Crown 
Svo, cloth, gilt top, 63, (Sept. 24, 

A SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. By 
FRED, WHISHAW, Author of “Near the Tsar, 
near Death.” Or, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Sep?, 24. 

LEONORA. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel.” Crown 
Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. (Shortly, 

SIR DAVID’S VISITORS. By Sarau 


TYTLER, Author of “In Clarissa's Day.” Crown 


The extracts above are from reviews of SANDFORD OF MERTON, 

Ore, ioth, Gals tap, Co. [shortly. | by Desmonp F. 'T. Coxe, a satire on the modern Lady Writer’s novel of 
VERONA’S FATHER. By D. CuristTIE _ - . a —_ 

MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph's Coat,” &c. Crown male life. The hero is an Oxford man. 

8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shortly. ? 
THE MISTRESS OF BONAVEN- | Q. Can favourable reviews sell a book without advertisement 

TURE. By HAROLD BINDLOss, Author of “A _ = _ , A . “ll | 

Sower of Wheat,” &c, Crown 8ve, cloth, gilt top, | AA. Take an instance. The Literary Satire above mentioned will not be 


STEPPING BLINDFOLD. By T. W. advertised in any other literary organ, daily or weekly (and the 
Sonn” desun Sen cteth, gh tan an “tgorin present advertisement will not appear again). Watch whether it 
A LADY OF MISRULE. By Henry succeeds : or ask your librarian. The book, which purports to be 
Se, ee Se Cae “by Betinva Buinpers, edited by Desmonp F, T. Coxe,” is 
AN ANGEL’S PORTION. By published in London by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and in Oxford 
m— ee See a 7 by Messrs. Alden, Bocardo Press. The price is three shillings and 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St Martin's Lane. WC. sixpence, bound in cloth, with frontispiece. Of all booksellers. 
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The Literary Week. 


Tue event of the week has unquestionably been the 
publication of Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ Economic Notes on Insular 
Free Trade.” A writer may labour in the fields of art 
or of romance for years and find himself still toiling 
after success ; a Prime Minister writes a thirty-two page 
pamphlet and at once it is in everybody’s hands. This, 
no doubt, is as it should be; indeed, the real interest in 
Mr. Balfour’s manifesto we take to be a very healthy and 
promising sign. Romance and art will be alive and 
active when insular Free Trade has settled itself into a 
comfortable sleep. We cannot discuss here the matter 
of Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet, but a word may be said as 
to its manner. And it is a very admirable manner, 
adapted with skill to its ends—it is simple, frank, per- 
suasive, the manner not so much of a propagandist as 
of the friendly expounder of certain theories which seem, 
quite strangely the writer suggests, to have become 
overlaid or forgotten. Mr. Balfour is almost more 
persuasive as a writer than as a speaker. 


Mr. Laurence Bixyon, in an interesting introduction to 
Keats in Messrs. Methuen’s ‘‘ Little Library,” says: 
“Poetry, enshrining the permanent ideals of humanity 
in such warm and coloured forms as bring them home to 
our minds with the persuasion of experience ; poetry, the 
richest and most articulate of the arts, speaks to a wider 
audience than any other form of literature.” Mr. Binyon 
then proceeds to say that other forms of literature only 
survive in so far as they partake of the nature of poetry. 
Both those statements, we fear, are disputable, though 
before entering into a detailed discussion it would be 
necessary to define just what Mr. Binyon means by poetry. 
Does “‘ poetry speak to a wider audience than any other 
form of literature’’? Again, it depends on what Mr. 
Binycn means by ‘“‘ wider.’”” If he means intellectually 
wider we are with him, but if he means “ larger” our 
—e does not jump with his. It is true that as a 
rule the best poetry is preserved and the bad allowed to 
slip into oblivion, but it is preserved for the few by the 


few. The most popular poetry in England to-day is 
probably not the best. Keats himself has not a large 
‘‘ popular ” audience, for the simple reason that the best 
cannot have a really broad numerical appeal. By all 
means let poetry do its perfect work in the world, but do 
not let us imagine that its power is greater than it 
actually is. 


In the preface to his just published volume, ‘‘ Mankind 
in the Making,” Mr. H. G. Wells says: “It is a work 
that the writer admits he has undertaken primarily for 
his own mental comfort. He is remarkably not qualified 
to assume an authoritative tone in these matters, and he is 
acutely aware of the many defects in detailed knowledge, 
in temper, and in training these papers collectively 
display.” Mr. Wells’s book is frankly not an experiment 
in specialisation ; it is not so much special and technical 
“‘as a work of reconciliation, the suggestion of broad 
generalisations upon which divergent specialists may 
meet.” Certainly Mr. Wells brings seriousness and a 
definite point of view to his task, and, what is more, a 
very definite knowledge of his kind. 


Tue prospects for a reasonably good autumn publishing 
season seem quite hopeful, always provided that no general 
election comes. A large number of important books are 
practically ready, waiting for the auspicious hour to strike. 
General election or no general election, however, Mr. 
Morley’s long-promised life of Gladstone is certain of a 
large sale. Another biography which should do well is 
Mr. Henry James’s life of Storey, the sculptor. Then we 
are to have Mr. Kipling’s new volume of verse. 


Tue first selection of colonial and foreign students for 
admission to Oxford under the Cecil Rhodes Scholarships 
has been made. In October seven South African and five 
German students are to take up residence. They are not, 
naturally, all entered at one college, but are to be scattered, 
in order to guard against the danger of cliques. The 
experiment will be watched with more than ordinary 
interest, 
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Tue announcement that Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
written an historical romance, the first chapters of which 
are to appear in the October ‘“ Fortnightly Review,” Las 
naturally created considerable interest. Mr. Harrison and 
romance are not associated in the public mind, so that 
this venture is frankly experimental. The title of the 
story is ‘‘ Theophano: the Crusade of the Tenth Century,” 
and it is based upon an episode of Byzantine history at 
the period of its military glory and greatest power. ‘Io a 
“‘ Westminster Gazette’? interviewer Mr. Harrison said :— 


I did at first contemplate a monograph on Nicephorus 
Phoeas, the military hero of the long wars with the Saracens 
of Aleppo in the tenth century ; but as I went on with the 
chronicles in the “Corpus Seriptorum Hist. Byzant.” and the 
recent works by French and German scholars on the Basilian 
dynasty of the tenth century, I was so much struck with the 
romantic and tragic character of the story of Constantine VII, 
Romanus II., Nicephorus Phocas, John Tzimisces, Theophano, 
the wife first of Romanus, then of Nicephorus, whom she 
induced John to murder, that I resolved to see if it could not 
be told in the form of a historical romance. 


Mr. Harrison has followed facts closely; his difficulty has 
been to select topics from the infinite material ready to 
his hand. In reply to the question, ‘‘ Do you propose to 
deal with the Mussulman side of the question as well as 
with the Christian ?” Mr. Harrison said :— 

Yes. From my point of view both sides of the great 
Crusade had very real faith and high aims after their own 
creed, And the finer spirits in both armies were not blind to 
this. Accordingly, I seek to do justice to the Spanish 
Caliphat of Abderrahman IIT., the great Cordovan Emperor. 
The scene, in fact, ranges all over the Mediterranean and 
Bosphorus, and shifts from Spain to the Euphrates. 


The romance, in effect, is an attempt to restore the credit 
of the Byzantine Empire for the early Middle Ages. 


’ 


Aw enthusiastic writer in the New York ‘“‘ Bookman’ 
says that Mr. Swinburne’s pamphlet on the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1868 “‘ contains some of the most beautiful 
prose descriptions ever written.” But Mr. Swinburne’s 
genius does not lie in the direction of prose description, 
though what he had to say about Whistler in that pamphlet 
was sound enough. For that aid Whistler was thankful, 
but there came a time when the two parted. Mr. Swin- 
burne slated ‘Ten o’Clock” in the “‘ Fortnightiy,” and 
Whistler wrote to him in this manner :— 

Why, O brother! did you not consult with me before 
printing, in the face of a ribald world, that you also mis- 
understand and are capable of saying so; with vehemence 
and repetition. 

Have I then left no man on his legs?—and have T shot 
down a singer in the far off, when I thought him safe at my 
side ? 

Cannot the man who wrote “ Atalanta and the “ Ballads ” 
heautiful—ecan he not be content to spend his life with jis 
work, which should be his love—and has for him no mis- 
leading doubt and darkness-— that he should stray about 
blindly in bis brother’s flower-beds and bruise himself! . 
© Brother! where is thy sting! O Poet! where is thy 
victory ! 

Ilow have I offended! and how shall you in the midst of 
your poisoned page hurl with impunity the boomerang 
rebuke ? 

Paradox is discoloured by personality, and merriment is 
distorted by malevolence. 


, 


‘They were not reconciled, however, and the end came with 
this: ‘Thank you, my dear! I have lost a confrére ; 
but, then, 1 have gained an acquaintance—one, Algernon 
Swinburne--‘ outsider— Putney.’ ”’ 


—— --—- - 


Axorner name, that of Mr. William Westall, has to be 
added to this year’s literary death-roll. Mr. Westall, like 
so many novelists, worked through journalism to his 
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ambition, which was to write books. Many of his stories 
were laid in Lancashire, his native county. Mr. Westall 
was in no sense a greater writer, but he could be interesting, 
and he took some pains over his work. 





Tue increased number of literarary pilgrims from 
every region of the globe who found their way during 
the past summer to Ecclefechan verifies to a fuller 
extent than any previous season Froude’s prediction 
that “‘strangers will come from distant lands . . . 
to see the house where Carlyle was born, to see the 
green turf under which he is lying.” Not many of the 
visitors to the Carlyle country, however, are aware 
that the great writer's ancestors rest, not in the burying 
place of his native village, but in the churchyard of 
Pennersaughs, a few miles south from Ecclefechan. In 
the family roll inscribed on the grotesque tabular tomb- 
stone are the following : ‘“‘ Here lyes John Carlyle, who died 
in Burrana, March 11, 1727, aged 40 years. Also Thomas 
Carlyle, his son, who died at Ecclefechan, January 10, 
1806, aged 84 years.”’ It was of this Thomas, who died 
when his grandson was in his eleventh year, that Carlyle 
has suggestively written: ‘‘In the long deep nights of 
winter he used to sit in his high-backed chair, while 
around him gathered grave neighbours and listening 
children. Eagerly I hung upon his tales.” 


Tue coinage of a word has often been attributed to the 
wrong source, though as often as not such coinages reflect 
no particular credit upon their authors. The other day in 
the ‘‘ Times” the ‘ pleasing word ‘ Magnoperate’’’ was 
attributed to Byron, in Mr Walkley’s article _on 
‘‘Richard II.” We do not ourselves call it a pleasing 
word at all, but however that may be Byron does not seem 
to have originated it. A correspondent of the “‘ Times” 
has pointed out that under the word ‘‘ Magnoperate ”’ in 
the ‘‘ Century Dictionary ” stands the following entry :— 

“Which will not a little magnoperate the splendour of your 
well knowne honour to these succeeding times.’’—Hopton, 
Baculum Geodceticum (1614) (Halliwell). 

So that Byron was guiltless of at least one of the 
indiscretions which have been attributed to him. 


Tue gentlemen who writes the Collects in the Phil- 
adelphia ‘‘ Conservator” is rather more coherent in the 
issue which lies before us. His text is ‘‘ Come, little 
children, to me,” and the collect concludes thus :— 

youngsters. Crowd into our factories. 
Break forth into the streets. Come with 
Take these old cities and 
Show our discouraged 
work’s sake but for 


Come, all you 
Vill the offices. 
your arms loaded with toys. 
revive them. Dedicate them to joy. 
civilisation that work is not for 
life’s sake. That is, for love’s sake. Remind trade of 
your existence. Come, little children, to us. All our roots 
are in you. We have wantonly cut the thread of our union. 
Come crowding our mills. Come, populating our sky- 
scrapers. Press into the aisles of our stores. These are all 
for you. These are all for childhood. Capital stock is a dead 
thing. But capital children are for forever. The desolated 
world of barbarous plenty is signalling back to the nursery 
for life. It is choking for air. Forgive this world, dear 
children, its outlaw heart.. Come to it now in its extremity. 
Come to it willing to subscribe your total substance to its 
need. Tt is choking for air. With all its lusty brag it) is 
choking for air. For you, the children. For you, childhood. 


We should be sorry to miss our ‘‘ Conservator ’’ even when 
the collect runs to five solid columns. 


Messrs. Biackie are to extend the scope of their ‘‘ Red 
Letter Library.’’ Selections from the prose classics are to 
be included, with introductions by Mr. George Mereditb, 
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Mr. Birrell, Canon Beeching, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and 
others. To the poets Mrs. Meynell will contribute intro- 
ductions on the lines of those prefixed to the six volumes 
already published. 





A CORRESPONDENT, apropos of the mechanical carving 
apparatus in which Sir Conan Doyle is said to be 
interested, sends us an extract from ‘The Practical 
Mechanic and Engineer’s Magazine ”’ of 1816, which seems 
to prove that the idea is an old one :— 


During a recent visit to Boston, we were shown specimens 
of the production of a wonderful piece of mechanism, which 
were indeed truly astonishing. They were miniature busts of 
Daniel Webster, Abbot Lawrence, and Levi Woodbury ; 
heing perfect fae similes of their distinguished originals, and 
wrought out of beautiful American marble, and by a machine 
which has been invented by Mr. Thomas Blanchard of Boston. 
The invention certainly establishes a new era in the art of 
sculpture, and promises to dispense almost entirely with the 
deep thought and classic study, and indefatigable labour of 
the artist, in his efforts to put life and poetry into the marble ; 
for nature, art, and everything tangible, can be copied by 
this machine, with a precision which defies the chisel, even 
when guided by the most skilful hand, and directed by the 
most gifted talent. The machine, too, can be graduated so 
as to give reduced copies of any statuary which shall, in their 
miniature, be perfect and exact copies of their originals in all 
but size; preserving every line, furrow and dimple, and 
giving prominence to muscles and veins, and every particular 
lineament and feature, in exact proportion. By the same 
machinery the most correct and perfect bas-relief profile 
likenesses may be cut on the hardest material, and of any 
size required from half-an-inch to full life-like size. 


lt would be interesting to know whether this invention, 
so enthusiastically described in 1846, ever came to 
anything. 


Arroros of our recent discussion with Mr. Archer on the 
subject of the influence of the drama, a correspondent 
writes: I for one am quite with you. You will remember 
Charles Lamb’s fine ridicule of the apotheosis of the actor ; 
it is, I think, needed as much in our day as in his. ‘To 
me the play’s chief function is to amuse, to kill time. Its 
influence for moral good I deem to be small indeed, but I 
do think that, on pleasure-loving youth and even older 
boys, the inuendo, the double-entendre, the looseness of 
tone, the scanty costumes, &c., of many of the lighter pieces 
have a bad influence; heating, provoking, suggestive : but 
I take it W. A. does not want to claim this kind of 
influence! Personally, I cannot understand (excepting on 
the basis of monetary advantage) how serious men—men 
of brains—can make the huge press they do on the pro- 
duction of some bit of smart writing—lots of dialogue and 
a little plot—termed a play. To me in nine cases out of 
ten, they are not worth writing about at all. Yet columns 
and columns are filled with detailed accounts of these very 
commonplace stories. They might be in the classics, to 
judge from the laboured annotation, explanation, and 
criticism they receive. 


Tue first issue of a new monthly called the ‘‘ Student ”’ 
— us from Bristol. The aims set forth by the paper 
are these :— 


To emphasise the fact that Education is not of any political 
or religious party ; that there is not a great gulf fixed between 
it master at Harrow and a master in an Elementary School at 
Row; to break down the distinction between column A and 
column B of the Teacher's Register: to promote continuity 
in Edueation ; to combine the literary, scientific, and tech- 
nical interests of the teacher and student; to help to meet 
those needs which must arise as long as Examinations form 
part of our Educational System ; and finally to bear witness 


ss 
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that the ideals of a teacher are higher and withal saner and 
more practical than any Quest of the San Graal, and that tho 
life of a teacher is more whole and strenuous than that of any 
light Gawain—these are the aims of the “ Student.” 


We wisk the “Student” well, though we cannot under- 
stand why this latest of paper children should be left, as 
the foreword leaves it, ‘‘ on the roof-tree.” 


‘Tuerr is always irony, as well as unfailing interest, in 
the’records of book sales. To run through a summary of 
the season’s prices is instructive to one’s sense of justice. 
During the season 1902-3 the highest price, what is 
known as a “sensational price,” was paid for a copy of 
Blake’s ‘‘ Job,” which contained the original designs, an 
original portrait of the artist by himself, and proof 
impressions of the published engravings. This lot 
brought £5,600. Here are a few other prices: The 
second Shakespeare folio, with the Hawkins imprint, 
£850; the third Shakespeare folio, first issue, £510; the 
third Shakespeare folio, second issue, £570; Milton’s 
‘** Paradise Lost,” earliest issue of the first edition, £355 ; 
Defoe’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” £307; Shelley’s “‘ Queen 
Mab,” £166; Keats’s ‘‘ Poems,’ £177; Shelley’s 
* Adonais,” £195. It is pleasant at least to think that 
Keats aud Shelley run each other close even in the 
auction room. 


A writer in the New York “Critic”? has been unbur- 
dening his soul on the subject of “ Linguistic Laziness.” 
We are bad enough over here, but after reading this 
article we feel that we are almost beyond reproach. ‘I'he 
writer says :-— 


the laziest of all lazinessesses is the practice of 
coining unnecessary new words. It might have been supposed 
that, when there is already in existence a word which exactly 
denotes the idea to he expressed, it would be easier to fall 
back upon th's word than to invent another. In fact, how- 
ever, it often requires less effort to construct a linguistic 
monstresity than to find the term that has been consecrated 
by good usage. Take, for instance, such words as “ extin- 
guishment,” * revealmeut,” “ withdrawment,” “ devotement,” 
* denotement,” and “startlement,” Tt is not difficult to trace 
the mental process. The word “extinguish” was in_ the 
speaker's mind. He wanted a noun, and to stick “ment” on 
tu the verb was an expedient nearer to hand than the search 
for “ extinction.” Occasionally the quick change is from the 
noun to the verb. When a man says “to administrate,” we 
may be sure that he first thought of “ administration,” and 
that he was then in too great a hurry to notice that the analogy 
with such pairs as “celebrate” and “celebration” would 
mislead him. Jf one were making a collection of linguistic 
curios one might add to it such exhibits as “ propellation,” 
“affirmance,” “clientage,” “ reminiscentia!,” ‘ moveless,” 
“ traditionary,” “ leisuristic,” “ unsympathy,” and “ bishoply.” 
In the mind of the offender there seems almost to be lurking 
a kind of predatory false analogy which grabs at his expressions 
and distorts them before he can help himself. 


Some of these words are really wonderful, particularly 
‘* devotement ’’ and “‘ startlement.”’ 


A corRESPONDENT writes: You ask, ‘‘Of what vagaries 
was Shelley guilty after Mary Godwin came into his life?”’ 
Guilty is a large word, and his passion for Mrs. Williams, 
the last and the most inspiring of all his loves (with the 
exception of the illusory feeling for Emelia) may perhaps 
be justly called a vagary. That he was at least as 
miserable after Mary Godwin “‘ came into his life” as he 
was before his wife Harriet Westbrook had been hunted 
out of it (and out of her own) is indubitable. ‘‘ Came 
into his life’’ is a beautiful phrase to describe the act of 
perfidy, dishonour, desertion, calumny, supplanting, and 
flight which was their union. 
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Tue current number of the “Studio” contains an 
urticle on Whistler by Mr. Menpes. Mr. Menpes 
says: “ In the afternoon the Master was in the habit of 
drifting out into the open with a packet of copper plates, 
which I always kept carefully ground and ready for his 
use. And suddenly finding a subject he would etch a 
little plate.” This he used to doin London. Whistler's 
method was to commit a scene to memory, for which 
purpose he would go toa place again and again. “ He 
would talk aloud,” says Mr. Menpes, as he created the 
idea for one of his pictures. He would say :— 

Look at that golden interior, with the two spots of light, 
and that old woman with the chequered shawl; see the warm 
purple tone outside going away up to the green tone of the 
sky, and the shadows from the windows thrown on the ground 

what an exquisite lacework they form ! 

We notice that Mr. Pennell, who, with Mrs. Pennell, is to 
write a biography of Whistler, says in the ‘ North 
American Review”: ‘It is time America recognised that 
this great man has triumphantly placed her first and 
foremost among the artistic nations of the world.” 


‘we publisher of the ‘“ Avon Booklet” has found it 
necessary io defer publication of Tennyson’s Suppressed 
Poems until December to allow of simultaneous publication 
of an article he is contributing to ‘ Harper’s Magazine” 
and of an issue of the poems in America. The January 
** Booklet ’’ will, however, be issued immediately, contain- 
ing Thackeray’s contributions to the ‘Snob, Gownsman, 
and Cruickshank’s Omnibus.” 


Bibliographical. 
I am asked by more than one correspondent to give some 
further details of the history of the Bon Gualtier Ballads, 
of which a new edition is forthcoming. I cannot do better 
than suggest the perusal of the third chapter of Sir 
Theodore Martin’s memoir of his friend and collaborator, 
Aytoun, in which the writer tells the whole story of the 
genesis of the Ballads. The nom-de-guerre of ‘“ Bon 
Gaultier” was first adopted by Sir Theodore (who derived 
it, of course, from Rabelais), when publishing some prose 
papers of a humorous kind. In the production of these 
papers Aytoun offered to collaborate, and the result was a 
series which appeared in “ 'fait’s Magazine” in 1842-44. 
It was as part and parcel of that series that the Ballads 
first figured. ‘‘ Some,” says Sir Theodore, ‘‘ were wholly 
mine,” notably ‘‘ The Dirge of the Drinker.’’ Aytoun’s 
unassisted work included ‘‘ The Massacre of the Macpher- 
son,”’»‘* The Broken Pitcher,” ‘‘ The Red Friar and Little 
John,” “ The Lay of Mr. Colt,’’ ‘ The Queen in France.”’ 
The first edition of the Baliads was issued in 1845. In 1849 
there were two edition, one in 16mo. and another in 8vo., 
the latter containing illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and 
Crowquill. There was another unillustrated edition in 
1855, and a reproduction of the illustrated one in 1857. 
** Bon Gaultier,” it may be added, also figured in some 
prose conversations, called ‘‘ Bon Gaultier and_ his 
Friends.” 

It is to be presumed that the translation of ‘“‘ The Quest 
of the Holy Grail,’ by Dr. Sebastian Evans, which is to 
appear in an illustrated guise, is identical with ‘‘ The 
High History of the Holy Grail’’ which Dr. Evans contri- 
buted to the ‘‘ Temple Classics ’’ in 1898—in which year, it 
will be recollected, Dr. Evans also published ‘‘ In Quest 
of the Holy Grail,” being an introduction to the study of 
the legend. Dr. Evans is further credited with a new 
translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle, for 
which there certainly is room, the latest version apparently 
being that which Dr. Giles revised for Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library in 1817. Since then we have had nothing but 
compilations from the Chronicle—in 1864 a book by L. L. 
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J. Menzie, entitled ‘‘ Legendary Tales of the Ancient 
Britons, rehearsed from the early chronicles,” and in 1902 
a volume called “‘ Stories of Early British Heroes.” 

Although there will be a hearty welcome for the 
promised book on Dr. John Brown (of ‘“‘ Rab” and 
‘* Marjorie” fame), from the pen of his cousin, Dr. John 
Taylor Brown, it must be remembered that the field it will 
cover is not entirely unoccupied. There have been several 
references lately to the brochure on ‘‘ Dr. John Brown and 
his Sister Isabella,” by E. T. McLaren (1889), but even 
more acceptable was Dr. A. Peddie’s slender but interesting 
** Recollections of Dr. John Brown, with Selections from 
his Correspondence” (1893). In the course of that Cor- 
respondence, by the way, Dr. John Brown has an allusion 
to his new biographer. Writing to Sir Theodore Martin 
in 1864, he asks whether he has read the current issue of 
the “‘ North British Review,” in which his cousin has a 
paper on ‘‘ Old Books.” In another letter (to Sir Henry 
Taylor) Dr. John Brown refers to his cousin as “my 
second self.” 

The late Mr. William Westall cannot, I fear, be included 
in the first, or even the second, rank of the novelists of 
our time; but it is conceivable that some among my 
readers may like to be presented with a list of the most 
notable and popular of his stories. He appears to have 
begun in 1878 with ‘In ‘Tropic Seas,” after which there 
came in succession “‘ Larry Lohengrin ”’ (1881), “‘ The Old 
Factory”’ (1881, reprinted in 1890), ‘‘ Red Ryvington” 
(1882, ‘‘The Phantom City” (1886), ‘A Queer Race ” 
(1887), “‘A Fair Crusader” (1888), ‘‘ Strange Crimes” 
(1890), * Trust Money ”’ (1892), ‘‘ Sons of Belial ” (1895), 
“With the Red Eagle” (1897), ‘“‘ A Red Bridal” (1898), 
“A Woman Tempted Him” (1898), ‘‘Her Ladyship’s 
Secret”? (1901), “‘The Old Bank” (1902), and ‘‘ The 
Sacred Crescents ” (1102). 

Mr. Grant Richards is publishing Buckle’s “ History of 
Civilization ’”’ in his ‘‘ World's Classies,”’ but of course not 
in one volume. A one-volume edition is to be issued 
under the editorship of Mr. J. M. Robertson, and will be 
greeted with satisfaction. Mr. Robertson, it will be 
remembered, is the author of a book on “ Buckle and his 
Critics”” which came out in 1895. The “History,” it 
would seem, has not been presented in many editions. 
The first, in 1857-61, was in two volumes; the second, in 
1858-64, in two; the third, in 1861, was not completed, 
only one volume appearing. In 1869 there was an edition 
in three volumes. 

The editions of the complete works of Fielding have 
not been very numerous. ‘There was that of Murphy in 
four volumes in 1762 (reproduced in ten volumes in 1871 
under the supervision of Mr. J. P. Browne), that of 
Chalmers in ten volumes in 1806, and that of ‘I’. Roscoe 
in 1810, In 1882 we had a ten-volume edition supervised 
(with a biographical essay) by Sir Leslie Stephen, and 
just ten years ago we had a twelve-volume edition for 
which Prof. Saintsbury vouched. It will be seen that 
there is plenty of room for the elaborate edition which 
Mr. Heinemann announces. 

The inclusion of Howell’s ‘‘ Familiar Letters, Domestic 
and Foreign”’ in the ‘‘ Temple Classics” reminds one of 
the edition put forward in 1890-92 by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 
Prior to that, a reprint of the first two Books had been 
introduced into the Stott Library. The Letters were not 
often reproduced during last century. In the eighteenth 
century there were at least five editions, in the seventeenth 
at least six. 

Glancing the other day through Dr. Garnett’s memoir 
of Mrs. Lynn Linton in the Supplement to the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” I noticed a statement to the effect 
that Mrs. Linton wrote a book on George Eliot for a scries 
called ‘‘ Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign.” 
What Mrs. Linton really did write was an essay on George 
Kliot for a bool; on Victorian ‘‘ Women Novelists.” 

Tue Booxworm. 
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Temperamental Criticism. 


Prays, Acrixc, axp Mesic. By Arthur Symons. (Duck- 


worth. 5s. net.) 

Mr. SyMoxs is essentially a temperamenta) critic, which 
implies a good deal more than appears on the surface. 
For it means that Mr. Symons takes up a position which, 
so far as may be, is uninfluenced by tradition—the position, 
in a word, of the man who has eyes to see, and ears to 
hear, and a brain to prompt the hand. These things 
are, in their way, very excellent things, particularly as 
applied to matters of the moment, the ephemerz which 
flutter and are gone. For this reason every article 
reprinted in this volume has a distinct value to-day, 
hut how will it be to-morrow? Mr. Symons’ idea 
evidently is that the mere subject matter is secondary, 
and therefore, in most instances, unimportant. He has 
certain artistic ideals to exploit, certain artistic pre- 
possessions to express. And in many instances Mr. 
Symons is entirely right. But, after all, he relies too 
much upon mere temperamental criticism, and has too 
loose a grip upon the human essentials. In his preface 
he says: “‘I am gradually working my way towards the 
concrete expression of a theory, or system of wsthetics, 
of all the arts.” But how is this to be done? Mr. 
Symons, in this volume, deals with certain plays, certain 
actors, certain musicians, and deals with them with an 
artistic discrimination which is rare in our time. Yet 
we see no definite system of wsthetics evolved, for the 
primary reason that no system of zsthetics can by any 
possibility be evolved by any individual who writes 
from a single point of view. Mr. Symons cares a great 
deal for literature in whatever form it may choose to 
express itself, and he cares, too, a great deal for music 
and the drama, and also for the executive skill of the 
actor or the musician. The book, in fact, is a volume 
of appreciations, tempered very strongly with criticism, 
and both are personal. Mr. Symons has nothing of the 
detachment of the great critics—nothing, for instance, of 
the detachment (still temperamental) of Pater and Arnold 
and Sainte-Beuve; he cares nothing for tradition, or 
if he does he most carefully conceals its influence upon 
himself. 

Mr. Symons always writes well, and with such con- 
viction that one always reads him with pleasure. Yet 
he is too ready to accept definitions which appeal to 
him individually. In the paper called ‘‘ Nietzsche on 
Tragedy ” we read :— 

Art arises, he [Netzsche] tells us, from the conflict of the 
two creative spirits, symbolised by the Greeks in the two 
gods, Apollo and Dionysus; and he names the one the 
Apollian spirit, which we see in plastic art, and the other the 
IMonysiae spirit, which we see in music. Apollo is the god 
of dreams, Dionysus the god of intoxication ; the one repre- 
sents for us the god of appearances, the other, as it were, the 
voice of things in themselves. The chorus, then, which arose 
out of the hymns to Dionysus, is the “Ivric ery,” the vital 
ecstasy; the drama is the projection into vision, into the 
picture, of the exterior, temporary world of forms. “ We 
now see that the stage and the action are conceived only as 
Visions : that the sole ‘reality’ is precisely the chorus, which 
itself produces the vision, and expresses it by the aid of the 
whole symbolism of dance, sound, and word.” In an admir- 
able phrase of Schiller, the chorus is “a living rampart 
against reality,” against that false reality of daily life which 
is a mere drapery of civilization, and has nothing to do with 
the primitive reality of nature. 

It is precisely in such statements as that the false reality 
of daily life is a mere drapery of civilisation that Nietzsche 
and Mr. Symons and a score of others miss the essential 
meaning of life—life, we mean, as a fact to be dealt with 
by every living soul. 
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But as an appreciator of things which appeal to 
Mr. Symons individually he is almost unrivalled in our 
time. Take, for instance, his notes upon a Dolmetsch 
concert. We have ourselves been quiet listeners at more 
than one of Mr. Dolmetsch’s beautiful entertainments, and 
all that those experiences meant Mr. Symons expresses for 
us. 

To the musicians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
music was an art which had to be carefully guarded from the 
too disturbing presence of emotion; emotion is there always, 
whenever the music is fine music ; but the music is something 
much more than a means for the expression of emotion. It 
is a pattern, its beauty lies in its obedience to a law, it is 
music made for music’s sake, with what might be called a 
more exclusive devotion to art than that of our modern 
musicians. This music aims at the creation of beauty in 
sound; it conceives of beautiful sound as a thing which can- 
not exist outside order and measure ; it has not yet come to 
look upon transgression as an essential part of liberty. It 
does not even desire liberty, but is content with loving 
obedience. It can express emotion, but it will never express 
an emotion carried to that excess at which the modern idea of 
emotion begins. Thus, for all its suggestions of pain, grief, 
melancholy, it will remain, for us at least, happy music, voices 
of a house of peace. Is there, in the future of music, after it 
has expressed for us all our emotions, and we are tired of our 
emotions, and weary enough to be content with a little rest, 
any likelihood of a return to this happy music, into which 
beauty shall come without the selfishness of desire ? 


As a dramatic critic Mr. Symons is often most admirable, 
though his limitations are occasionally somewhat discon- 
certing ; he has, briefly, too intent an interest in art and 
too eclectical a survey of life. Yet we have read nothing 
better than Mr. Symons’ appreciation of Duse, and his side 
criticism of certain plays in which she appeared in London. 
It will be remembered that Duse selected ‘‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray” as a play worthy of her powers. This 
is what Mr. Symons says concerning her representation of 
Paula :— 

Paula, as conceived by Mr. Pinero, is a thoroughly English 
type of woman, the nice, slightly morbid, somewhat unintelli- 
gently capricious woman who has “gone wrong,” and who 
finds it quite easy, though a little dull, to go right when the 
chance is offered to her. She is observed from the outside, 
very keenly observed ; her ways, her surface tricks of emotion, 
are caught; she is a person whom we know or remember. 
But what is skin-deep in Paula as conceived by Mr. Pinero 
becomes a real human being, a human being with a soul, in 
the Paula conceived by Duse. Paula as played by Duse is 
sad and sincere, where the Englishwoman is only irritable ; 
she has the Italian simplicity and directness in place of that 
terrible English capacity for uncertainty in emotion and 
huffiness in manner. She brings profound tragedy, the 
tragedy of a soul which has sinned and suffered, and tries 
vainly to free itself from the consequences of its deeds, into a 
study of cireumstances in their rain of material happiness. 
And, frankly, the play cannot stand it. 

In that passage we have Mr. Symons’ appreciation of use 
and his criticism of Mr. Pinero’s play in a nutshell. The 
play, as Mr. Symons says, ‘‘ cannot stand it.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Symons through the many ways 
by which his book might lead us. We do not, as we have 
indicated, always agree with him, but these essays at least 
present a point of view which, if not always consistent, is 
always interesting. As to the system of xsthetics which 
Mr. Symons proposes to promulgate—well, we reserve our 
judgment. 





Margaret Fuller. 


Love-Lerrers or Marcarer Furter. With an Introductior 
by Julia Ward Howe. (Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

Tue need of some special justification for publishing fresh 

love-letters seems very great, and in the case of Margaret 

Fuller, a personality already half effaced from recollection, 

this necessity is peculiarly obvious. To the majority 
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Margaret Fuller is practically unknown, and even among 
those to whom her name is still familiar, very few have 
any definite notion upon what her claims to enduring 
celebrity rest. The pressure consequently of strong 
popular desire at the back of publication cannot be said 
to exist as motive for the presentation of her love-letters. 
The advisability of their appearance, therefore, is a 
questionable matter. [lor the essence of any love-letter is 
privacy. Nothing is more absolutely a communication for 
one person only. And nothing appesrs so clearly a 
betrayal of confidence, nothing one might almost say 
seems a more unworthy advantage to take of the dead’s 
total helplessness, than this seizure of their most private, 
and in a sense concealed, utterances. Confronted by them 
even criticism has a sense of uncomfortable reluctance. 
It seems hardly ‘‘ playing the game” to subject the things 
to criticism at all. Work written for the public is pre- 
sented for the purposes of candid opinion. But in cold 
blood to dissect confidences never intended for publicity 
und written during a temporary and abnormal period of 
feeling, savours of indelicacy. 

At the same time, if the exposure of one of Margaret 
Fuller’s love affairs seems to us of doubtful legitimacy, 
she herself is by no means an undesirable figure to recall. 
She was, in fact, a singularly interesting person, and her 
life, in its dramatic brevity, still presents a large degree 
of the unexplained. As we see her in the letters of her 
love episode with Mr. Nathan she seems to have a cold, 
somewhat priggish and self-absorbed temperament. But 
these love-letters express merely a fragment of an 
extremely versatile and abundant disposition. The real 
interest of the life of Margaret Fuller is not in her ardent 
championship of Woman’s Rights, not in her unimportant 
literary contributions, not even in her genuinely admirable 
work in Italy, nor the tragic and abrupt conclusion to her 
existence, but in the fact that she possessed that most 
rare of all gifts—an unusual and dominating character. 
Even among intimates nobody quite understood her. She 
was a great influence, and in personal contact a* power, 
hut there was a quality that evaded comprehension. And 
in spite of the great fascination she exercised over the 
majority the first impression given by her was usually one 
of repulsion. Kmerson, Creeley, Congdon and many 
others state that their primary feeling was one of dislike. 
Emerson’s description of their first meeting contains the 
following passage :— 

She was then, as always, carefully and becomingly dressed, 
and of lady-like self-possession. For the rest her appearance 
had nothing prepossessing. Her extreme plainness—a 
trick of incessantly opening and shutting her eyelids, the 
nasal tone of her voice--all repelled, and I said to myself, we 
shall never get far. It is said that Margaret made a disagree- 
able first impression on most persons, including those who 
afterward became her best friends, to such an extreme that 
they did not wish to be in the same room with her. 


Congdon also says of her :— 


There were peculiarities in her ways and carriage which 
were not agreeable—a fashion of moving her neck and of 
looking at her shoulders as if she admired them—and her 
voice was not euphonious. 


Numbers of people bear witness that she was extremely 
arrogant in manner--a wonderful talker, but an im- 
possible conversationalist, all opposition being intolerable 
to her. As a child she was detestable, and above 
neither lying nor mischief-making. And yet few women 
have been more universally revered. Wherever she 
went her advent was regarded as a festival, and treated as 
such. Men and women both, upon the slightest acquaint- 
ance, poured their innermost secrets into her ears. She 
became at last like a depository for the private experiences 
of the people she came in contact with. The need to 
confide in her seemed almost like a temporary madness 
when under the magnetic influence of her presence. But 
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the reason of all this confidence and fascination remains 
obscure. Even her most enthusiastic biographer, Miss 
Howe, who has also written the introduction to the present 
volume of letters, does not seem to have any clear idea in 
what the wonderfulness of Miss Fuller lay. And in a cool 
review of her life there is at first nothing justifying a 
permanent place in posterity. A few brilliant lectures to 
women upon miscellaneous matters, a fair degree of 
scholarship, some journalistic work of no extraordinary 
merit—these are all Margaret Fuller's substantial claims, 
and they are not sufficient for more than a life-time’s 
notoriety. What really remains is the mystery—the 
inscrutable mystery of any human being with power to 
manipulate and control, destitute of any authority 
or reason, the great mass of his fellow creatures. 
Margaret Fuller continues interesting because she was 
& woman eminent people could not pass over—because 
such men as Emerson, Carlyle, and Hawthorne were 
sufficiently impressed and puzzled to write about 
her. Though she did nothing wonderful, she was in 
herself a wonderful creature. Born with an inordinate 
vanity, and the most extreme egoism, she rose to a 
passionate spiritual enthusiasm that made her iofluence 
almost always ennobling. To a certain extent she was 
acting throughout her life. But she was acting up toa 
genuinely great ideal, and in consequence became in some 
measure what she acted. Her letters to the man she 
undoubtedly for a time believed that she loved are almost 
entirely concerned with the life and growth of the soul. 
They might conceivably have occasionally bored their 
recipient, but they could only have aroused a deep respect 
for the writer. The want besides of simplicity, and the 
more trivial fascinations, would probably not have been 
felt at that period, when both men and women endeavoured 
above everything to hide the incurable littlenesses of 
existence by a colossal importance of deportment; like 
persons shocked by some awful and secret discovery, 
eonion painfully to conceal the trivialities of human 
nature by unfathomable grandiosity of manner. 

Reading these letters only, one would imagine Margarct 
Fuller to have few interests outside the desire for a 
fuller and more intense soul development. But the letters 
are supplemented by a note from Miss Fuller's private 
journal, and the note is the expression of a very different 
side of character. Mr. Nathan had evidently failed her. 
Possibly he had found permanent intercourse at the height 
of the letters impossible. At any rate, almost immediately 
upon the delicate spirituality of the letters we get the 
following note referring to the man and their brief love 
episode ;— 

From Ist of June, 1845, to 1st September, 1846, a mighty 
change has taken place I ween. I understand more and more 
the character of the tribes. I shall write a sketch of it and 
turn the whole to account ina literary way, since the affections 
and ideal hopes are so unprofitable. 

To read the letters and then this little comment by the 
writer of them is to gasp for a moment or two. But the 
combination reveals the woman. Margaret Fuller was 
never quite as good as she would have liked to have been, 
nor as she believed herself to be. For humility was 
certainly not one of her many characteristics. She says in 
one of the letters, ‘‘ there are also in every age a few in 
whose lot the meaning of that age is concentrated. I feel 
that I am one of those persons in my age and sex. I feel 
chosen among women.” ' 

This is fairly high self-appreciation. But in this 
immoderate self-belief lay a good deal of Margaret Fuller's 
power of fascination. She was loved by the contagion of 
her own self-love, believed in through the impregnable 
security of her own self-belief. She pleased because she 
could not bear to displease. Vanity was the key-note to 
her disposition, but it was a vanity anxious, if one may use 
such an expression, for a noble inflation, and the result 
was a life of fine and helpful achievement. Her sympathy 
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for women was remarkable, and her assistance was both 
personal and generous minded. 

But the undercurrent of the more earthly Margaret 
continued, and in consequence behind the seeming sim- 
plicity of heroic and sympathetic conduct, there remained 
always something incomprehensible—an element held back 
and conveying an impression of subtlety behind the out- 
spoken surface. Therefore Emerson wrote of her: “I 
think, in her case, there was something abnormal in those 
obscure habits and necessities which we denote by the 
word temperament. In the first day of our acquaintance 
I felt her to be a foreigner, that, with her, one would 
always be sensible of some barrier, as if in making up a 
friendship with a cultivated Spaniard or Turk.” 

Through this barrier, to a great extent, Margaret Fuller 
achieved the reputation which has outlived her. 


The Interminable Dispute. 


Tue Nemesis or Frovoe: A Resowper to J. A. Frouna’s 
“ My Retations wrrn Cartyie.” By Sir James Crichton- 
Browne and Alexander Carlyle. (Lane. 3s. net.) 


Tur interminable and lamentable Carlyle dispute still goes 
forward. The echoes of the bomb which was discharged 
from Froude’s grave into the Carlylean camp have scarce 
died away, and here is the reply, from the pen of Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, who wrote the Introduction to 
the “ New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.”’ 
We cannot say that the reply should not have been made ; 
but we can, and do, say that it should have been made in 
another temper and — From first to last it is in a 
tone of bitter personal animus against Froude; the tone 
which has dove much to exacerbate on both sides a 
controversy as painful to readers (almost) as it can be 
to the persons concerned. The very title is a needless 
vindictiveness. 

As for the scope of the reply, it seizes and tears 
piecemeal the whole of Troude’s posthumous brochure, 
following it well-nigh page by page. But the one really 
new and salient point in Froude’s self-defence is not 
here “‘tackled”--for which we must render thanks. 
There is some limit, it seems, to the quarrel. Instead, 
we are referred to a back number of a medical journal, 
which we have not read, and are scarce like to read. 
It may or may not, therefore, be the case that the 
medical article effectively refutes the allegation of 
Carlyle’s matrimonial unfitness. But a fact stated 
in the present book is surely counter-evidence enough, 
unless the allegation had been more strongly sup- 
ported. Miss Ann and Miss Margaret Carlyle Aitken 
recall that Mrs. Carlyle, while she was at Craigen- 
puttock, twice ‘‘consulted their mother, the late Mrs. 
Aitken, about her maternal hopes.” This was, of course, 
some while after the marriage, and the inference is 
obvious. One must have been struck by one point the 
author drives home—the obvious unreliability of Miss 
Jewsbury as a witness. Mrs. Carlyle wrote scathingly 
about the neurotic, not to say hysterical, craving for 
“‘scenes”’ and ‘“‘ emotions ’”’ of ‘‘ Miss Gooseberry,’’ as she 
called her; while Carlyle is eloquent on the lady’s myth- 
making abilities. And though Froude asserts that he 
afterwards found the “‘ fact” regarding Carlyle to be 
well-known, he gives no evidence for the statement beyond 
that of anonymous letters. It really rests, therefore, on 
the sole authority of ‘‘ Miss Gooseberry.” But though 
this be true, it is an unfortunate example of the writer’s 
methods that he cannot refrain from sneers at the 
immodesty of a maiden lady discussing intimately such a 
topic with Froude. Miss Jewsbury was of mature years, 
of wide reading and experience in life. If the lady has 
left any connections, we may have the addition of a 
Jewsbury controversy. 
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Another cardinal point the author disposes of pretty 
well, we think. It is the story about the cruel “ blué 
marks” on Mrs, Carlyle’s arm. After her death, says 
Froude, Carlyle ‘found a remembrance in her diary of 
the blue marks which in a fit of passion he had once 
inflicted on her arms. As soon as he could 
collect himself he put together a memoir of her, in which 
with deliberate courage he inserted the incriminating 
passages (by me omitted) of her diary, the note of the 
blue marks among them, and added an injunction of his 
own that however stern and tragic that record might be, 
it was never to be destroyed.” You are led to infer 
that Carlyle confided the matter to Froude; who, never- 
theless, after Carlyle’s death asked Miss Jewsbury the 
meaning of the entry in Mrs. Carlyle’s diary. ‘“‘ The 
marks were made by personal violence,” said she. It is 
clear one cannot trust the Jewsbury’s unsupported 
assertion, with so lovely a chance of a big sensation 
before her, of romancing on a large scale. And for 
Froude’s statement, the facts underlying it, according to 
the author, are these. 

The entry referred to occurs in the latter portion of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s diary, which was all that had been dis- 
covered when Carlyle was preparing the materials for 
his memoir of her. The whole of this portion (all of 
her Journal remaining, as he supposed) he copied into his 
memoir at the proper place —the so-called “‘ incriminating ” 
entry of necessity forming part of it. There was no 
selection or isolation of that or any other passage. Ile 
made no note referring to this or any other passage. 
But to the entire Journal he prefixed these words :— 

In 1856 owing to many circumstances—my engrossment 
otherwise (sunk in I'rederick, in, &c., &c., far less exclusively, 
very far less than she suppose, poor soul !);~-and owing 
chiefly, one may fancy, to the deeper downbreak of her own 
poor health, which from this time, as I now see better, 
continued to advance upon the citadel, or nervous system, 
and intrinsically grew worse :—in 1856, too evidently, to 
whatever owing, my Darling was extremely miserable! Of 
that year there is a bit of private diary, by chance left 
unburnt; found by me since her death, and not to be 
destroyed, however tragical and sternly sad are parts of 
it. . . . Certain enough she wrote various bits of diary 
and private record, unknown to me; but never anything so 
sore, down-hearted, harshly distressed and sad as this (right 
sure am [!) which alone remains as a specimen. 

Clearly the words quoted by Froude lament the tragic 
sadness of the entire Journal, written during a year of 
exceptional suffering ; and the remorse expressed is for his 
failure to note and sympathise with her increasing illness. 
And now for the incriminating entry itself. Mrs. Carlyle 
notes on June 26: ‘‘ Nothing to record to-day but two 
blue marks on the wrist.” That is all. The entries 
preceding and following merely record visits. We need 
not follow Sir James Crichton-Browne in his discussion of 
how the marks may have been caused (including certain 
nocturnal insects). No one would convict a man of cruelty 
from such a jotting—which alleges no grievance against 
Carlyle or anyone. It is a very pretty specimen of Mr. 
Froude’s historical methods. 

We will not follow the writer into his study of the 
Ashburton affair, where we think he makes out a case of 
‘“not proven” for Carlyle. In his examination of the 
general charges against Carlyle’s character, he certainly 
succeeds in showing that the worst of them rests on 
Froude’s recollections of talks with Mrs. Carlyle, and so 
forth, while he abundantly proves that Froude’s recol- 
lection was a most untrustworthy thing. Others he 
shows with more or less probability to be exaggerated, 
and sometimes very neatly sets Froude against Froude. 
But we remain unconvinced that Carlyle had not a 
stormy temper in domestic discussion. And we remain 
very clearly convinced, on evidence (mostly indirect) 
some of which is supplied in these very pages, that 
the wife suffered much from the husband’s absorbed 
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unconsciousness of her sufferings. That she was no patient 
martyr, and the case against her no less than against him, 
we have set forth in former dealings with this unhappy 
business ; and the present book leaves us with nothing to 
unsay which we then said—or as little as is possible to 
human infirmity. And now, is tuis the last ? 


Christianity and Hero-Worship. 


Tue Becinninos or Caristianity. Vol. I. Tue Rise or THe 
Reiicion. By Paul Wernle. Translated by the Rev. 
G. A. Bienemann, and edited, with an Introduction, by 
the Rev. W. D. Morrison. (Williams and Norgate.) 


Tne author of this book has been singularly fortunate 
in finding in Mr. Bienemann a really accomplished trans- 
lator. A charm pervades these English pages, which, 
despite the inherent interest of the subject and the vigour 
and manifest grip of the German author, could hardly 
have passed into a foreign rendering but in virtue of 
exceptional qualities on the translator’s part. 

The probability of to-day is not as the probability of 
yesterday; and it is not unlikely to find itself classed 
to-morrow among to-morrow’s absurdities. Intrinsic pro- 
hability is a phrase that has done yeoman service in the 
past; it is no less useful to-day; but the intrinsic 
probability in a particular matter is not a constant 
quantity. It rests upon a structure of unexpressed 
syllogisms that seems for the moment to constitute an 
inalienable and indissoluble law of thought, the common 
property of all contemporary minds, from which there is 
no appeal. It is a structure comprising all the positive 
results of criticism, all the certainly established laws of 
nature, and all the consequences which directly or 
indirectly flow from these. These general results con- 
stitute, as it were, a great major premise, about which is 
gathered a more or less luminous haze of minor proba- 
hijities or mere inclinations of thought, which serves to 
furnish the charm of atmosphere to what without it would 
he the too positive and insistent certainties of merely 
deductive logic. So much we write by way of indicating 
the purely provisional acquiescence with which we greet 
Ilerr Wernle’s thoughtful book. For its appeal, like that 
of so many others in the same field, is an appeal to the 
current sense of probability. And that sense, we repeat, 
rests on a basis that, except in a body of an exceptional 
character, must shift from century to century—we might 
almost say from decade to decade. The obvious exception 
is, of course, the Roman Catholic Church, which, for 
purposes of higher controversy, furnishes the norma of 
orthodox Christianity, having laws of thought and 
principles of probability of its own that endure 
substantially from generation to generation. 

To Herr Wernle, professor of Modern Church History 
in the University of Basel, who calls Carlyle “ my leader,” 
Jesus is the hero who by his personal magnetism draws 
all men to himself. Herr Wernle’s view of him is dis- 
tinguished from the purely materialistic reading in which 
an earlier spirit of rebellion against tradition took refuge, 
a free appeal to that sphere of the unexplained to which 
consent is part of the spirit of the day. He was a 
miraculous healer, he indeed bestows strength both 
physical and moral, his absolution is a valid forgiveness 
of sins, he could give Peter power to walk the waves, he 
could raise the dead. And did he also himself rise? 
Herr Wernle almost scems to regard the resurrection as a 
fact. The recorded apparitions at least have their origin 
in psychical phenomena of which, after the crucifixion, 
he was the author from beyond the threshold. And even 
more than this, it would seem: ‘A Christian has no 
difficulty in accepting, as the ground of his belief in the 
resurrection, the real projection of Jesus into this world 
of sense by means of a vision,” for “ the Christian faith 
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always reckons with the reality of the other world, which 
is our goal.”” This is the extremest point in the direction 
of supernaturalism to which we are guided; and, with 
all the respect we feel for his honesty and clear-headed- 
ness, it seems to us that it is either too far or not far 
enough. Of apparitions of the dead we are not in these 
days so stiffly sceptical as to deny them altogether ; nor 
does the idea seem so baseless that in the presence of a 
proven example we should deduce from it the enormous 
consequence o° actual resuscitation. On the other hand, 
to acknowledge the physical resurrection of Jesus seems 
to many of us to go jar towards involving one in the 
moral necessity of submission to the historic church. 

However we may think on that point, it was mere hero- 
worship that was the seed of Christianity, and in its 
earliest days Paul was the disturbing element. ‘ He 
destroyed the peace, the vagueness, the compromises of 
this first age.” Yet ‘‘in so doing he understood the 
mind of his Master and the new mode of government of 
his Master’s God.” For it was his progress away from 
the Jewish tradition that drove the Jewish Christians 
back upon a core of orthodoxy, while ‘‘he took its 
enthusiasm, as well as its living fruitful germs, over 
into his Gentile Church.” 

Of the career of the protagonist of Christianity in the 
first age Herr Wernle makes an entrancing study. That 
greatest of hero-worshippers, first, must shake off the 
trammels of Judaic tradition, in preparation for the 
development of a world-wide church. Ther about the 
person cf Jesus he must build up a theory of salvation. 
The power which produced that sense of spiritual well- 
being of which, in common with the converts of his day, 
he had experience he called the Spirit of God; and he 
united it with the historic Christ and the Gospel. The 
Spirit, says Prof. Wernle, “‘is nothing but the influence 
of the personality of Jesus in history.” By attaching the 
Spirit to the Church he gave to his soteriology its definite 
ecclesiastical character. By his theory of redemption, 
St. Paul ‘united the Gospel of Jesus with a cosmology 
and a theology which was bound to be welcomed by the 
decaying heathen world on account of its pessimism, its 
new myths, its ideal, its doctrine of hope. Jesus, his 
influence, and his Church were here introduced into the 
drama of the great world.” ‘The story of the fall was 
all that remained of Jewish tradition—-a dark background 
against which to set the radiant figure of him who appeared 
to him in the way to Damascus, Redemptor mundi. 

Rénan traces the resurrection myth with its conse- 
quences to the hysterical hallucination of a passionate 
woman ; our German professor, the disciple of Carlyle, 
finds the solution of the riddle of Christianity in the 
enthusiastic hero-worship of a pharisee of genius. 


A Bishop’s Inner Self. 


Tur Preces Private or Laxceror Anprewes, Bisnor or 
Wincnester. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by F. E. Brightman. (Methuen. 63.) 

Tis is an excellent edition and translation of what may 

fairly be called a classical work. The translation is from 

the Oxford edition of 1675, corrected and supplemented 
from all extant MSS. and from Stoke’s ‘‘ Verus Christianus.” 

The book has been “ rearranged and redistributed, as far 

as possible in accordance with the Bishop’s own scheme of 

devotion, as given on p. 12” of the present edition; and 
this is a gain from the point of practical use in particular. 

The marginal and other notes and references are a very 

careful execution of a by no means easy task; while the 

introduction and account of Bishop Andrewes supply an 
excellent summary of all needed information. 

When we have said that these Prayers were written 
over two hundred years ago, and are still in living use, 
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it seems hardly necessary to say more. How many volumes 
of devotion from the modern press are likely to outlast 
one century? This volume not only lives, but has 
influenced and continues to influence minds the most 
diverse. Says the editor :— 
Within a few years the “Preces” were translated and 
edited by a moderate, a leader of the evangelical school, and 
a leader of the Tractarians; by Veter Hall in 1830, by 
Edward Bickersteth in 1839, and by John Henry Newman in 
1840. Both Dr. Pusey and Arehbishop Tait used them 
habitually. Inthe last few years they have been edited not 
only by Mr. Medd, but also by Mr. Veale, whose introduction 
and notes are sufficient to show that he belongs to a school 
not in sympathy with that of Andrewes, and by Dr. Alexander 
Whyte of the Free Church of Scotland. 

They are indeed singularly calculated to appeal to many 
kinds of temperament and to conciliate diverse creeds. 
lirstly, they are rigidly and strongly Scriptural. Secondly, 
they have a considerable view of symbolic imagination, 
which commends them to the more emotional temperament. 
And lastly, they are withal carefully practical. They 
are arranged on a precise and severely methodical system, 
quite characteristic of the painstaking preacher who said 
that if he ‘‘ preached twice a day, he prated once.” The 
practical and the imaginative, the logical and the merely 
emotional, may all find food they need in them. We 
should not perhaps say ‘‘ merely emotional,” for—unlike 
most modern books of devotion—this exacts a certain 
thought and meditation. Its plan is peculiar, though 
it has to a certain extent been imitated. It is virtually 
acento of passages from Scripture and other devotional 
sources, chosen with a most catholic comprehensiveness, 
ranging from the Fathers to the Greek liturgy, and from 
Diogenes Laertius to the prayers of the Synagogue. 
Sometimes a passage, sometimes a line, sometimes a bare 
part of a sentence is taken, and the whole textured into 
aw sequent prayer. ‘These prayers, again, are ranged under 
ordered headings, so as to compose a kind of liturgy for 
the day (in the case of the Daily Prayers). Take a brief 
example from one of the Evening Prayers :— 

O Lord, as days unto days, 
so withal do we add sins to sins. 
The just man stumbleth seven times a day, 
but I, a singular great sinner, 
seventy times seven. 
Nay, but I return unto Thee, 0 Lord. 
O Lord, thou lover of man, 
that hast a golden censer : 
add me thine incense unto this prayer 
for a sweet-smelling savour before the throne, 
and let the lifting-up of hands be set forth 
for an evening sacrifice. 
Almost every line of this is from a several part of Scrip- 
ture; yet the total effect is admirable and continuous. 
No quotation, however, can do justice to the total effect ; 
which is a matter of artistic arrangement. Not infre- 
quently the individual lines are mere texts, or memoranda 
(so to speak) for meditation: the reader himself must 
work out the connection. Not all these prayers, therefore, 
are equally suited to everyone. But, over and above 
their intrinsic merit, they have an interest as the influence 
of Andrewes’ own character, as displaying his inner self, 
which would alone assure their perpetuation, and command 
the reader’s attention. They are the revelation of a 
personality, which maintains a close and practical relation 
between this world and the next. : 


The Saints. 


Strupies mv Sartsmip. Translated from the French of 
Ernest Hello. With an Introduction by Virginia M. 
Crawford. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 


Ernest Hetto is a name unknown to English readers. 


He was (Mrs. Crawford tells us) a French writer of the- 


mid-nineteenth century, devoted to the warfare against 
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materialism, and the friend of that strange writer, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, and others. Huysmans, she says, has 
drawn much from him, and he has even taught not a 
little to Maeterlinck. His writings, philosophic, critical, 
journalistic, she confesses are brilliant fragments rather 
than constructive wholes. and his most attractive work 
she holds to be the ‘ Physiognomie de Saints,” here 
translated. She parallels him with Coventry Patmore, on 
the side of the latter’s mystical prose writings ; finding in 
both a like insight, a like absoluteness and horror of 
compromise. But she adds :— 

If ‘in intellectual equipment Hello was the inferior, if he 
possessed none of those special gifts essential to the poet, his 
soul had been fashioned by the daily discipline of a life of 
poverty and ill-health, and through it he had attained to a 
more individual realisation of those great truths in the con- 
templation of which both were absorbed, and to a truer 
understanding of their practical application to life, than fell 
to the favoured lot of the author of “ The Unknown Eros.” 
In a word, Hello was the better Christian of the two. 


Without disputing this final statement, it may be said 
that Patmore’s was anything but a “ favoured lot”’ devoid 
of suffering, whatever its outward aspect. The author 
has apparently omitted from her version a few recent 
saints, and confessedly (to secure unity of interest) all the 
Biblical saints. The latter we regret: it would have 
increased the interest, without destroying the unity, to 
demonstrate the inherent oneness between the lights of 
the Old Law and the New. We do not discern in these 
essays the parallel she suggests. Only in regard to the 
mystical aspect of the various saints could it exist ; and 
on this side the essays appear to us notably lacking in 
the profound interpretative and illuminative quality of 
Patmore’s writings. They are rather sympathetic descrip- 
tive essays, interpretative in regard to character rather 
than teaching or (in the fashionable phrase) “‘ message.” 
The style, too, lacks Patmore’s austere, pregnant, and 
precise perspicuity: it is looser, graceful, lucid, and 


. French ; a sentence of the Englishman would make many 


sentences of the Frenchman. For all these reasons, Hello 
has much more likelihood of general appeal than the 
writer with whom he is compared, if readers are not held 
back by the extent to which he is saturated in his own 
religious atmosphere, necessarily unfamiliar to the English 
mind. On the other hand, it is a link of connection with 
Englishmen that he is (as the translator says) imbued in 
Biblical imagery. 

He shows least happily in such an essay as that on the 
profoundly mystical St. Catherine of Genoa, who seemed 
to Wesley mad nonsense. It is Jittle beyond quotation 
and laudation, though it has fine touches such as when 
he speaks of her endeavours to express the inexpressible : 
‘“‘ Her cries resemble the efforts which silence, dissatisfied 
with itself, might make to overcome its nature.” He is at 
his best in an essay like that on St. Francis de Sales; an 
excellently sympathetic study of style and character, with 
a delicate and felicitous charm of expression. Indeed, he 
is tempted into certain excursions on questions of style, in 
the finest manner of French criticism. He has, too, the 
advantage of a saint who roused the enthusiasm of Leigh 
Hunt, to whom his character and style exactly appealed. 
‘To bear froward speech and contradiction with patience, 
is to draw good and sweet water out of the mouth of 
a brazen lion,” was among the sayings which delighted 
Leigh Hunt, as well it might; and such felicities Hello 
quotes in abundance. De Sales, he says, writes in old 
I'rench, which requires a personal quality :— 

The truth is that old French is a style, therefore it is a 
secret. It does not suffice to live in a certain period in order 
to write it; a man must also be possessed of a certain turn 
of mind. This turn of mind, what is it? What is the note 
of the language? It is artlessness. 


Admirably put. No language, he says, demands more 
native sincerity than French. The entire essay is charming, 
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and a specimen of the most attractive work in a book 
which has full measure of attraction if you select the right 
portions. For the writer grips the human diversities of 
the men he discusses, if he gives also more prominence 
to marvels and visions than will suit the general taste. 
If we do not share all the translator’s enthusiasm, yet 
the translation was worth making. 


For Children, 


Litrte Notes on Swakesreare’s ENaranp. 

Andrews. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Tnis unpretentious book, written in a studiously simple 
style, is (the authoress explains) intended for ‘“ young 
people,” and much of it is derived from Dr. Nathan Drake's 
‘Shakespeare and his Times,’’ published in 1815. It 
would therefore be unfair to criticise it as a work of 
research, or even a popular compilation designed for 
adults. Undoubtedly, from its clear and simple style, it 
will be of value to young Shakespearean readers, if there 
be young Shakespearean readers afflicted with any 
curiosity about the ways of Shakespeare’s England 
beyond what Shakespeare himself can gratify. But yet 
(‘fie upon ‘but yet!’ ”’) we must regret that the book 
might easily, with attention to a few standard works of 
reference, have been made better than it is. There is no 
reason why even children should be taught inaccurate 
knowledge—nay, there is every reason why they should 
not. And the Dictionary of National Biography (to 
mention only the most generally known source) would 
have saved Miss Andrews from prefixing to her book an 
account of Shakespeare which is a veritable farrago of 
exploded legends. For instance, we not only have as 
plain fact the disputed deer-stealing story, but are assured 
that a main cause of the poet’s departure from Warwick- 
shire was Sir Thomas Lucy’s anger at a ballad Shake- 
speare made on him. ‘Every schoolboy” (in a quite 
literal sense) should now know that the wretched doggerel 
in question not only never was written by the poet, but 
does not even belong to his day. Yet this is among the 
least apocryphal of the stories Miss Andrews sets down. 
And in the body of the book there is somewhat of the 
same slipshodness in regard to details and minor matters. 
The information on the technical phrases of hawking (for 
instance) is about as vague and slovenly as it could be; 
calculated to make a child think it knows while it has 
hut a hazy smattering. Thus: “a haggard is a wild 
kind of hawk, which if not well trained will fly at every 
bird it sees.”” Without being actually incorrect, this will 
give no child the plain, fundamental conception that a 
haggard is an adult hawk caught on the wing, in opposi- 
tion to an eyas, which is a hawk taken and trained while 
it is young. The difliculty of reclaiming by training the 
grown-up and free bird made it of inferior value in former 
days, and often ineflicient at its work. 

But the young student will yet learn plenty of real 
interest from the book ; and, indeed, most adult readers of 
Shakespeare would probably find themselves enlightened 
by it. ‘They might learn, for example, that in Shakespeare's 
day but two meals a day were indulged in-—-dinner at 
eleven of a morning, and supper between five and six. 
This was for the gentry, yeomen dined at the more 
rational hour of one and supped at seven. On the other 
hand, if they had meals seldom, they had them big. Your 
squire’s great hall was a menagerie of hounds and hawks, 
hung with skins, and (it might be) strewn with marrow- 
bones. Arrows, cross-bows, «c., lay in the windows. The 
Elizabethan yeoman was considered well-to-do compared 
with his ancestors. They slept on a straw pallet with alog 
for pillow; he had a flock mattress with a sack of chaff 
for his head. Nay, a rich farmer might have “ three or 
four feather-beds, so many coverlids and carpets of tapistrie, 
a silver salt, a bowl for wine, and a dozen of spoons.”” That 
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‘dozen of spoons” is an admirable climax of opulence. 
Then your Shakespearean may turn from eating and sleeping 
to marrying, and learn about the bride-cup which was 
carried before the bride to church, where her health was 


quaffed from it after the ceremony (Petruchio, you 
remember, threw the sops in the sexton’s beard)—nay, our 
“bridal” is but a corruption of “ bride-ale.” Thus, it 
will be seen, the book has information and interest enough, 
though not faultless. 


Other New Books. 


Somritak Juris aND Meprrations 1x THe Tea Roow. By 
the Hen. Mr. Justice Darling. (Stevens and Haynes. 
5s. net.) 


Torre has been no doubt as to the authorship of 
the two little books which are here reprinted together, 
but they now appear for the first time with Mr. 
Justice Darling’s name on the title-page. Collectors 
have treasured the original volumes, and this pretty 
and well-printed edition should find many readers. 
For Mr. Justice Darling has succeeded in doing a rather 
difficult thing—he has made the law, or at least some 
aspects of it, amusing, and he has taken the House of 
Commons Tea Itoom for the scene of certain caustic 
meditations. The writing of these sketches is excellent— 
terse, brisk, and pointed, with a kind of alluring whim- 
sicality. Some of the specimen judgments delivered by 
judges who have since passed hepend the jurisdiction of 
courts are admirable in their quaint characterisation. The 
case Graviped v. Curricle, an action for damages, is 
supposed to have been concluded by Mr. Baron Bramwell 
in these words :— 

I think, then, that in this action, the plaintiff cannot recover, 
though in the hospital he has done so—which is another 
reason against him; for surely as nemo bis vexari debet pro 
eadem causd, so no one should recover twice for one injury. 

Oh yes; I wish to add that none of my brothers agree with 
this judgment. 





We select a few more sayings, almost at random :— 


Counsel should, in all Courts, use more of deference in 
proportion as the Bench have less of learning. 

Yet I think it generally a mistake to laugh at any man for 
his calling in life; as that he is a barber, a tailor, or the like. 
Few men do not think themselves more genteel than their 
business; and it is ill joking before a jury on a common 
foible. 

To sacrifice one’s honour to one’s party is so unselfish an 
act. that our most generous statesmen have not hesitated to 
do it. 


A really clever book. 


Tne Grave. By Robert Blair. Illustrated by William 


Blake. (Methuen.) 


Tur latest addition to the ‘‘ Illustrated Pocket Library of 
Plain and Coloured Books.’’ There has lately been a 
distinct revival of more or less popular interest in the 
work of Blake—really popular interest, of course, he could 
never arouse. Blair’s ‘‘ Grave” suited Blake’s genius—a 
genius much more fine and subtle than anything to which 
the author of the poem could lay claim. There was a 
time when Blair’s ‘‘ Grave” was the one volume which a 
searcher of second-hand bookstalls was certain to see—to 
see and pass by. Yet the poem has merits which survive 
in spite of an uncritical popularity. It is ordinary enough 
in thought, yet it has a certain vigour of expression which 
even to-day connts for something. Yet it will be more 
interesting here to say something about Blake’s share in 
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the volume before us, which was first issued in 1808 by 
R. H. Cromek, sixty-five years after the original publica- 
tion of the poem. Blake found in it a subject ready to 
his hand, though his treatment of it would probably have 
surprised the blameless divine who wrote the poem. After 
referring to the verse in terms of somewhat ambiguous 
praise, Fuseli said: ‘‘ The technic part, and the execution 
of the artist, though to be examined by other principles, 
and addressed to a narrower circle, equally claim approba- 
tion, sometimes excite our wonder, and not seldom our 
fears, when we see him play on the very verge of legitimate 
invention ; but wildness so picturesque in itself, so often 
redeemed by taste, simplicity and elegance, what child of 
fancy, what artist, wall wish to discharge?” And after 
all there is no wildness in the designs, but only that 
subjective imagination of which Blake was a master. 
Take one of the simplest of them, the second of the series, 
“The Meeting of a Family in Heaven,” and we see at 
once how a theme so productive of bathos and triviality 
may be made distinguished and beautiful. 


— —— 


Tue Art.or tie VATICAN. 
Gs. net.) 


Bewwe “ A Brief History of the Palace and an Account of 
the Principal Works of Art within its Walls.” The 
account given does not aim at inclusiveness, which would 
have been impossible in a single volume ; it is intended 
only to be representative. ‘Thus the Library, the Egyptian 
and Etruscan Museums, and the Pauline Chapel find no 
place. The idea has been to give a reasonable space to 
each object selected, and so to avoid the barrenness of 
catalogues, of which a good many already exist. The 
result is reasonably satisfactory, though we cannot agree 
with the author that detailed descriptions of the compo- 
sition of pictures have much value. ‘The volume is fully 
illustrated from photographs. 


By Mary Knight Potter. (Bell. 


Sr. Herena. By FE. L. Jackson. (Ward, Lock.) 


Tue author has produced a bulky compilation covering the 
historical and geographical details of St. Helena with as 
much research and care as though he were writing the 
complete guide to Greater London. He has spared no 
trouble, and apparently left unread no record; and yet 
the book would be more interesting and probably more 
useful for some pruning and re-arrangement. The general 
reader with proverbial, and in this case pardonable, forget- 
fulness remembers only that Napoleon made St. Helena ; 
and latterly perhaps that the island owes some advertisement 
to the Boers. But the author would have this limited 
knowledge extended to such details as the following: 
“in 1678 a fine of 4 dollars was imposed for pick- 
ing lemons, and a fine of 6 dollars was paid by Mrs. 
Clavering to escape being duckt in the sea at the crane 
for scandalising the whole island!” The scandal is not 
dwelt upon. The Napoleon episode comes in for mention, 
it is true, but is hardly given due space and development ; 
while the Boers seem to have spent all their time being 
photographed, for of their doings very little is said. On 
the other hand, the discriminating reader who will work 
his passage methodically through the book gains his 
reward in the shape of quaint odds and ends of informa- 
tion about the slave trade, early customs, and native 
quarrels. ‘The book is handsomely illustrated with 


photographs. 
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Fiction. 


Priace AND Power. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler (Mrs. 
Alfred Laurence Felkin). (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


In the author, who is now, parenthetically, Mrs. Felkin, 
we have an excellent example of the healthy and egotistical 
talent which is instinctively hostile to all that is subtle 
and grey and defiant of congregations. There ought to 
be an adjective—say hensure—to define her prattling 
oracularity with a touch of humour to redeem it from 
malice. 

‘Place and Power” is, as regards a plot of concealed 
identity, a remarkably ingenious novel. Of its intellectual 
contents we cannot say so much, despite its aflluence in 
clever commonplace. The principal character is a hard- 
headed atheist who tempts Providence by the boast of 
his independence. His merciless prosecution of a gipsy 
trespasser recoils upon himself by destroying his peace of 
mind, and the fulfilment of an evangelist’s prophecy 
concerning him leads him to the feet of an ‘‘ Unknown 
Power.” 

If this be Christian evidence, it is obviously food for 
the Hodges rather than the Huxleys of this world, and 
there is no intellectual relief afforded by the politics of 
the book, though the atheist becomes Home Secretary and 
his son Prime Minister. Lovers of melodrama, however, 
will be attracted by a scene where a girl gives some of 
her own blood to save the life of a man who is ignorant of 
her love for him. We ourselves gladly praise the humour 
and skill of Mrs. Felkin’s feminine portraiture. Kathleen 
Kirkpatrick is a true daughter of an Irish bull, if we may 
adapt an Oriental expression ; and, to turn from gay to 
gravely gay, Aunt Kezia, who walked into rooms before 
her sisters, because she had had an offer, deserves 
remembrance. Of our author’s resonant aphorisms, “‘ strong 
indeed is the belief of the unbeliever” is a good specimen 
of the kind addressed to the pews; but she is most 
sympathetically viewed when she appears merely as a 
light and amusing exponent of human nature’s little 
foibles and absurdities. 


Gorvon Kerrt. 
6s.) 
Tus is a very wearisome piece of fiction. It is difficult to 
classify it. There is so much of it that one might call the 
production a story of incident, if the incident were not so 
overcrowded as to lose much of its interest and most of 
its point. All sorts of things happen, such as a mine 
explosion, sundry murders, an attack on the stage coach, 
a fire in a theatre, and so on; but they merely happen, 
and we do not feel that it would matter much to the story 
if they did not happen. Nor can we consider the book 
seriously as a study of character, although it is cast in a 
form to suggest that the author’s intention was primarily 
to present the character of Gordon Keith, developing him 
gradually from a poor and friendless country lad into a 
much-sought-after New York financier. Jlere again, 
however, Mr. Page seems to us to have failed; for he 
has surrounded his hero with such a medley of minor 
characters that in attempting to keep their life histories 
distinct he has ended in obscuring that of his principal 
actor, and the result is that Gordon Keith’s development 
is oceasionally achieved by leaps and bounds that do not 
convince us. For instance, the reader is quite unprepared 
to find this very honourable and upright gentleman, as he 
is so often described, suddenly frightening an unknown 
and pretty young lady in the street by speaking to her 
without an introduction—an incident that would need 
very careful and artistic treatment to render it convincing. 
Again, we have only the author’s word for it that New 
York has such a detrimental effect upon his hero’s ideals ; 
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for the processes of the change wrought in him, which 
should have been interesting, are hidden from us. The 
same carelessness of treatment, caused perhaps by the 
siune error of having overcrowded his stage with players, 
seems to have prevented the author from making his novel 
a picture of New York life, which it might otherwise 
have been. It is impossible really to construct a definite 
impression of anything from the maze of different impulses 
and interests that crowd the pages of ‘‘ Gordon Keith” 
with so much apparent aimlessness. And the one thing 
which might have condoned these various defects of 


treatment and construction, the literary touch, is entirely - 


wanting. The banality of the style is worthy of any East 
Kind melodrama. Villains speak with ‘‘ muttered oaths,” 
lips curl with contempt, eyes “snap with anger” (what- 
ever that may mean), faces pale and ‘‘ nostrils dilate,’ and 
“Parthian arrows”? are shot at discretion. ‘‘I will 
unmask him,” says Keith, of the principal villain, on one 
occasion ; and we cannot help feeling that a hero who uses 
this sort of language has no place in the literary novel. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final, 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 
Tue Poor is tHe Deserr. By Sara Jeanerre Duncay. 
By the author of ‘Those Delightful Americans.” A 
story of Indian life, mainly army. Judy Harbottle is 
the central figure, and she became Major Harbottle’s 
wife by way of the Divorce court and a rule absolute. 
She was, however, only innocently indiscreet. A book 
of clever characterization and an easy and effective style. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


McTopp. By Curciuirre Hye. 

In Mr. Ilyne’s new book we have been unable to 
discover any mention of Captain Kettle, from whom we 
last parted compmy a3 a K.C.B. and the founder of a 
religious sect. MecTodd, the narrator of this new series of 
yarns, was an engineer on the private yacht of a Member 
of Parliament. Among the chapter headings are ‘‘ The 
Pirating of the ‘Shah,’” ‘The Treasure Fishing,” ‘ A 
lyeal in Bears,” and ‘‘ The Lllicit Sealer.” The creator of 
‘the little red captain” shows no signs of exhaustion. 
(Macmillan. 63.) 


By FE. Nessit. 


A volume of short stories by the author of ‘‘ The Red 
Ilouse.”’ The scenes are of English middle-class life, and 
in each story the destinies of the characters are shaped by 
that perverse form of self-consciousness which the author 
ells ‘‘ the literary sense.”’ Thus, a girl sends her lover 
to die in South Africa for no better reason than that, at a 
given moment, she felt that ‘“ the thing to compass was a 
dignified parting.’ ‘“‘She had, to the limit allowed of 
her reading and her environment, the literary sense.” 
Most of the stories have a note of delicate irony. There 
are eighteen in all. (Methuen. 6s.) 


By Epwarp H. Coorer. 

by the author of ‘‘ Wyemarke’s Mother.” Lord Norman- 
hurst had been Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, but 
he is first introduced to us as an impecunious nobleman 
with ‘San inventive brain, and a great capacity for 
following up strokes of luck.’’ One of these was his 
meeting with the two literary men at a seaside hotel who, 
after his death, found themselves awkwardly involved with 
the Viscountess and her child. The characters are drawn 
with sympathy and humour. (Richards. 6s.) 


Tue Lirerary Sense. 


Tue Viscountess NorMANHURST. 
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Socrat Guosts. By Annie Tuomas. 


The hero of the story is the son of a baronet, who, in 
the words of his father, was “‘ ready to sacrifice the Welsh 
slate mines for the sake of the pretty face of a low-born 
woman.” But the new will was left unsigned, and before 
the close of the first chapter the hero is in possession of 
the title, the estates and the low-born woman. Moreover, 
the face of the latter has revealed itself to him as “ th» 
true index of her foolish, vain and uncultivated mind.” 
The action of the story passes at country houses and in 
Society. (White. 6s.) 


By Maraaret Doyte Jackson. 


A story of mining life, opening in a Lancashire city 
which “ sprawled, like some grimy octopus, over the face 
of the country, absorbing little by little the pleasant fields 
and hedgerows into its maw.” The heroine is the 
daughter of a miner, and when we first meet her she is a 
pupil teacher in a board school. The hero is an American 
mining engineer. Much of the action takes place in the 
mine, the life of which is presented with painstaking 
elaboration. (Cassell. 6s.) 


A Davcurer or tHe Pir. 


A Doctor or Par.osopay. By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy. 


An American story which introduces the colour question 
to the ends of tragedy. The doctor of philosophy is a girl 
who marries a negro, she herself having negro blood, 
unsuspected by her world. ‘‘ There was no essential racial 
difference between them. . . . . To Alicia’s eyes the 
lips that approached her cheek, though as finely cut as 
her own, suddenly took on the semblance of the coarse, 
thick lips of the negro.’ Alicia’s philosophy breaks 
down, and she commits suicide. (Harpers. 33. 6d.) 


Towmy WIDEAWAKE. By H. H. Basnrorp. 


The story of a boy and of his influence upon the lives 
of four men who undertake to look after him during his 
father’s absence on the “‘ Eastern trail.” The boy, in a 
way, renews their youth and brings them back to the 
things that matter. ‘‘ And the moral, if you must needs 
hammer one out, would be this, that soundness is more to 
be desired than scholarship, and that the heart of boyhoo:l 
is, by nature, nearer to God than that of later life.”’ 


A graceful story, sentimental, but never silly. (Lane. 
3s. 6d.) 
On THe Wixcs or THE Winp. By Auctey Rare. 


A story of village life in Wales by the author of ‘“‘A 
Welsh Singer.’’ The first chapter introduces us to the 
parish doctor, living in the old gabled house by the 
riverside ; and we proceed to make the acquaintance of 
some of his patients. Later on there are pictures of the 
Kisteddfod, for which one of the characters has been 
‘writing something to send in.” A quiet story, 
deliberate in its movement and of considerable length. 
(Hutchinson. 63.) 


We have also received ‘‘The Truthful Liar,” by Mrs. 
David G. Ritchie (Methuen); ‘‘ The Peril of the Sword,” 
by Colonel A. F. P. Harcourt (Skeffington); ‘‘ Archie 
Wynward,” by Harry Tighe (Swan Sonnenschein); ‘‘ The 
Woman who Dared,” by Mrs. C. N. Williamson (Methuen) ; 
‘‘The Enthusiast,” by Adeline Sergeant (Methuen) ; 
‘‘Handicapped Among the Free,” by Emma Rayner 
(Hodder and Stoughton); ‘‘ Cynthia’s Ideal,” by Adeline 
Sergeant (Hodder); ‘‘The Wooing of Judith,” by S. B. 
Kennedy (Hodder); ‘‘ Rainbow Island,” by Louis Tracy 
(Ward, Lock); ‘‘The Monarch Billionaire,” by Morrison 
T. Swift (New York : Ogilvie.) 
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The Articulate Atom. 


Ix his introduction to his ‘“‘ Memoirs of a Social 
Atom” Mr. W. E, Adams, who has been compositor, 
Chartist, journalist, politician, and author, raises some 
interesting questions on the writing of autobiography by 
insignificant persons. He may properly defend this form 
of literary activity because, being himself insignificant 
(as fame blows and blusters), he has prepared two 
substantial volumes cf recollections which your bookseller 
will not part with for less than 243. net. This is pretty 
good for a Social Atom who has “ mingled with no great 
people, been admitted to no great secrets, met with no 
great adventures, witnessed no great events, taken part in 
no great transactions.” For our part we applaud Mr. 
Adams’ enterprise, and we shall not vex him or ourselves 
by considering too closely whether he might have made 
333 pages do instead of 666. We have read his lively 
work with much interest, and certain of its chapters 
with a more intimate pleasure. 

Mr. Adams aptly revives, in the course of his apologetic 
remarks, the old saying that every man has it in him to 
write at least one good novel. By the way, who said this ? 
and what, precisely, did he mean? Were we saying it 
ourselves, for the first time, we should mean no more than 
this : that every man has within him a dossier of unwritten 
experiences, sentiments, loves, and rebellions, which make 
up his knowledge of human life as he has lived it, and 
that this aggregate is for him so charged with interest, 
that two, at least, of the essentials of a novel are in his 
hands. Nevertheless, he is no nearer to the production of 
a novel than he would be to creating a statue of Venus, 
were he given a ton of clay and the assured love of Mary 
Ann. At least three other equipments are necessary. 
Ilis interest in himself must rise to the height of 
collection and co-ordination ; he must be able to identify, 
in his welter of petty experiences, the significant things, 
and to combine them in the form and sequence of a tale. 
Secondly, he must detect the hue or note of literary 
expression which naturally wells up out of his past, and 
reproduce it in words. ‘Thirdly, he must be able to heat 
all until all fuses in the indefinable processes of imagina- 
tion. In a word, every man has it in him to write 
one good novel, provided he is, for the nonce, a good 
novelist. The interest of this bold saying lies only in its 
poignant untruth: to him that hath shall be given this 
power, but from him that hath it not is taken away even 
that which he hath. ‘‘Many are the poets sown by 
Nature,” says Wordsworth, but few develop. Yet it 
would be more reasonable to propound that every man has 
it in him to write one good poem, than that every man 
has it in him to write one good novel. A man can rhyme 
briefly, and be done; he can travel a little way along the 
road to Parnassus. But the novel built on a life-time 
would be itself a life-time of futile Jabour. However, 
Mr. Adams introduces the familiar proposition, not to 
defend it, but to argue that if it be true, it may be even 
more reasonably assumed that ‘every man of advanced age 
has seen and heard enough in the course of his career to 


enable him to write a book of recollections.” 
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This, we think, is no more than the truth. There are 
thousands of sexagenarians and septuagenarians in our 
midst who could, if they would, write extremely interesting 
books of personal reminiscences, more interesting probably 
than those written in the sphere of second-rate notoriety. 
Already books of recollections stand second to novels in 
public favour, and we think that if this fact were more 
recognised by publishers we should have no cause to regret 
a consequent invasion of the book-shops by the Articulate 
Atom. 

At present, books of reminiscences are in a stage 
corresponding to the thirty-one-and-sixpenny era from 
which the novel has emerged. The day of the six-shilling 
autobiography has yet to dawn. But why should it not 
dawn? We must guard ourselves against exaggerating 
the difference between the producibilities of a novel, and 
of an autobiography, by Social Atoms, as a means to a 
personal report of life. Though that difference is immense, 
the danger of an autobiographical Flood is probably not 
great. To write even autobiography a man must havo 
mental qualities and impulses which are not exactly 
common. When one pleads for more books of any kind, 
the charge of plotting to ‘“‘ make one mighty Dunciad of the 
land” is easily repelled—even when one is pleading for 
books written by people who at present are innocent of any 
desire to write. Social Atoms capable of becoming 
articulate are few. The average man—your next door 
neighbour, your prospective brother-in-law, or the man who 
intercepts your waiter—no more thinks of writing a book 
than he thinks of reading one. ‘‘ Bo-o-ks—oh Lord!” All 
we say is that at a time when novels written by super- 
heated young men and maidens, which reveal no man’s 
life, and no woman’s, cannot by Mrs. Partington’s besom, 
or any likelier weapon, be kept off the doorstep, it is not 
unreasonable to ask whether the “‘expulsive power of a 
new affection ” might not be called in, and whether this 
new affection might not properly alight on books of 
rcminiscences written by the Articulate Atom. Tor 
ourselves, we never take up a book of this class without 
sympathetic curiosity, and rarely, if ever, lay it down 
without a curious sympathy. At present, it is not fair to 
judge such books by ordinary critical tests. [rom such 
they must always be free toa large extent, for it is of their 
essence that they are written by inexpert pens; to-day 
they miss even those ordinary tests of custom anid 
comparison which establish themselves wherever the same 
thing is done many times by separate workers. Looks 
of reminiscences are dominated, for example, by the 
publisher's inability to make them profitable except ata 
high price. This conduces to inflation on the part of the 
writer, and reluctance to buy in the public. The warmth 
of talk and vogue is not generated. ‘The genre itself «loes 
not take clear name and shape. The possibilities are not 
perceived. Meanwhile novels wash around. 

Does anyone suppose that we should do the publica 
disservice if we could persuade a hundred unknown men to 
write out their memories te-morrow? (A hundred such 
are going to novelise no man’s memories, and no woman's, 
without persuasion.) Take the case of a City merchant, 
who has retired from business. Get such a man to tell in 
print all that comes back to him out of the London smoke 
to his Surrey lawns, of shipwreck on sea and land, of great. 
risks and sudden gains, of the crucial “ifs”’ and ‘‘ buts”’ 
cf money-making, of his old clerks, his old chop-houses 
and their habitués, the chapel he has supported, the 
dreams he has abandoned, the final wisdom which he 
conceives he has gained, and what it all means, and 
is all worth, on his Surrey lawa: would not such books 
have great value and interest, and be produced in 
numbers, if oniy they could be brought under the external 
conditions of cheapness, notoriety, and ecmpetition which 
the novel enjoys? Of course, our “if only”? begs the 
real difficulties, and yet we think that a few turns of the 
publishing machine might start a movement. As it is, 
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the publisher sits at the receipt of custom: he has yet to 
become a fisher of men. Mr. Adams’ 46th, 47th, and 48th 
chapters of his “Memoirs of a Social Atom” (into such 
noble arithmetic his book runs) would alone suggest 
much to a publisher. In these chapters Mr. Adams 
describes Newcastle-on-Tyne in the Sixties. This may 
not sound exciting to some readers. But apart from the 
fact that interest in social atomic systems needs stimu- 
lating before such systems can inspire general readers 
at sight, it must always happen that in a work of this 
kind much will be dull to a given reader. On the other 
hand, much will probably appeal to him in a quite 
unusual degree. Mr. Adams is aware of this. We all 
have our unreasonable repulsions. If there is one subject 
which weighs like lead on the present writer, whenever 
he encounters it, it is the Chartist movement; and there 
is a good deal about the Chartist movement in these 
volumes: how it will be enjoyed by old Chartists and 
their descendants! On the other hand the chapters on 
Newcastle come home to the present writer with the aroma 
of old associations, and he can condone many pages about 
leargus O’Connor and George Julian Harney, and Thomas 
Cooper, for the mention of those two ramshackle omnibuses 
that used to ply down the steep streets from Bentinck to 
the High Level Bridge, and for the kindred shaft of 
memory which sheds its beam on the lane (its very site 
now hardly discoverable) which ran alongside the work- 
house to the Nun’s Moor. These are the things that 
matter! Published at a price made possible by a vogue 
which in its turn might be made possible by a little 
enterprise, there would be hundreds of readers in 
Northumberland alone for such memories as these :— 


Forty years ago Maple Street was the limit of the town in 

one direction, Victoria Square in another, Graingerville in a 
third, the Ouseburn in a fourth. Beyond Maple Street there 
were few houses except along Scotswood Road, where the 
great Elswick Works were beginning to be famous fand were 
filling tender minds with fear of their reflected fires, that 
seemed with every glow to come nearer in their little-boy- 
devouring progress}, Away up the hill were open fields to 
MIswick Hall [where a little later the gnarled and blasted 
tree trunks began to look like big brown bears|. Elswick 
Lane, bordered by lovely trees [and by dandelion fields, and 
farm-vard smells, and all the suggestions of relaxing towni- 
ness, but now by unspeakable brick and rotten hoardings and 
faded gentility] which any decent Town Council [ah!] would 
have fought tooth and nail to preserve, provided a delightful 
walk to Benwell {where the Well was a remote wonder of 
water baptising you into God’s country], with exquisite views 
over the Tyne up the Valley of the Derwent. From Benwell 
itself there was so sweet a prospect that John Martin is said 
to have got his idea of the Plains of Heaven from it [and 
might still from a back yard}. 
We apologise for our interpolations. Decidedly Mr. Adams 
has justified the Articulateness of his Atomicity, even to 
his final chapters entitled ‘‘ Scrapings of Memory,” and 
‘**More Scrapings,” in which one detects a pleasing re- 
luetance to be done. His book was written under the 
sun-bathed peaks of Madeira. 


Words that Go to the Bad. 


Ir may seem whimsical to attribute a quality of original 
sin to the dictionary, but there is certainly some tendency 
in words, as there is in human nature, which makes for 
degeneracy. A word comes into the world, like the 
babe, in a state of innocence. Look at it after a few 
centuries, or even decades, and the chances are that you 
will find it coarsened, if not actually soiled. To take a 
very simple and obvious instance: one would say that 
7 nenteien ” was an idea so definite and excellent that 
it could not take on any unworthy significance. Yet to 
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say that a person is ‘‘ knowing”’ is not always an unadul- 
terated compliment; it suggests wisdom plus certain 
other qualities which had no place in the original meaning. 
Still more sad is the case of the word “‘ cunning,’’ etymo- 
logically identical with ‘‘ knowledge,” and now so far 
removed from it that only the students of language know 
they are related. Think, too, of our forefathers’ euphemism 
for a witch—‘‘ wise woman”’—wise with the wisdom, as 
the ‘‘cunning”’ man is learned with the knowledge, of an 
inferior world to this. 

The same debasing principle may be seen at work in 
such words as “notorious.” Many living descendants of 
Mrs. Malaprop use the word as if it were a synonym of 
“notabie,” not detecting that the trail of the serpent is 
already over it. The word has not yet gone very far on 
the downward path—not so far, for instance, as ‘‘ enor- 
mity ”—but it has long since acquired the specific meaning 
of fame in the evil sense. You all an Anarchist notorious, 
but not an Archbishop. That the distinction was made 
in Shakespeare’s time is plain from the fact that he applies 
the epithet to ‘‘ knave,” ‘‘ villain,” “ pirate,” “‘ liar,” and 
other persons not admitted to polite society. Perhaps— 
who knows ?—it was he who gave it the first push on its 
downward career. It is only within recent times—pro- 
bably since the arrival of musical comedy—that that push 
has been given to the word “ suggestive.” You may 
still speak with perfect correctness of a “‘ suggestive ” 
book or a “suggestive” sermon as one charged with 
thought; and yet when you speak of a “suggestive” 
play, it is not, as a rule, its intellectual quality to which you 
wish to call attention. If weare to argue from experience, 
we must conclude that some day the word will confine 
itself to that meaning exclusively, and we shall have to 
find some other term for purposes of encomium. It is 
merely by the differentiation of spelling—a modern 
innovation—that the word ‘‘holiday”’ has been saved 
from a similar, though not so sinister, double-meaning. 
Probably ’Arry will disbelieve you if you tell him that 
his Bank Holiday was originally connected with religion ; 
so wide has the gap become between “ holiday” and 
“holy day.” It isa typical instance of the family quarrels 
that occur among words. The reader who walks unwarily 
among writings of the elder time must be prepared for 
shocks. He may come across Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
‘white as the blooming hawthorn,” or even Gascoigne’s 
old hymn, ‘‘O Abraham's brats, O brood of blessed seed.” 
Quite analogous is the change in the use of the word 
“imp.” Did not Bacon’s ‘‘ Pathway unto Prayer” ask 
us to “pray for the preservation of the king’s most 
excellent Majesty, and for the prosperous success of his 
entirely beloved son, Edward our Prince, that most angelic 
imp”? A very terrible instance of degradation is the 
word “‘silly,’’ which has very nearly completed the circle 
of significance. In Anglo-Saxon times it meant simply 
** blessed.”” Thence it came to be associated with the 
idea of harmlessness, then of weakness, then of simpli- 
city, then of foolishness. ‘lhe proverbial expression 
“ silly Suffolk” does not imply any reflection on the sanity 
of Kast Anglia. 

The misadventures of ‘silly’ are no more pathetic than 
those of certain ill-fated words, which, in the whirligig of 
time, have come round to bear precisely the opposite of 
their original meaning. We do not associate the word 
** beldam ”’ with beauty, and yet does it not come from 
the French ‘‘ belle dame’’--fair lady? Did not Milton, 
without the least idea of depreciation, speak cf ‘‘ beldam 
Nature”? ‘‘Egregious” is another case in point. 
Etymologically meaning a person apart —a sheep out of the 
flock—it is now used exclusively as a term of contumely. 
The Elizabethans could speak of an “egregious soul,” 
as in Marston’s play ‘‘ Sophonisba ” :— 

Frichtho 
*’Bove thunder sits; to thee, egregious soule, 


Let all flesh bende 
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Probably Thackeray, wheiti he wrote of drawing ‘some 
one splendid and egregious,”’ was the last to use the word 
in its proper sense. Similarly, had the word ‘‘ unspeak- 
able’ been applied to the Turk or the Scot three hundred 
years ago, it would have been very high praise indeed. 
It would then have meant that their virtues could not be 
uttered. St. Peter speaks of “‘ joy unspeakable.” In both 
these cases it is easy to see how the two meanings are 
associated, just as one can still speak of both pleasure and 
pain as “‘ exquisite,” but the significant thing is that the 
original and better meaning of “‘egregious”’ and “ un- 
speakable” has been entirely lost. It is this steady 
downward propensity of the language which is so puzzling. 
It is not easy to find instances of words which, beginning 
with sordid associations, have become exclusively attached 
to worthier objects. Do words have a society of their own 
from which it is easy to be ostracised, but into which it is 
hard to gain admittance? Black satin went out of fashion 
because a murderess elected to be hanged in it; can one 
imagine that words which have permitted themselves to 
be used in an unworthy connection are henceforth cut off 
from the society of their immaculate fellows? Or is it 
simply the law of the world at large—facilis descensus 
Averni—that there are a hundred ways of going wrong 
and only one of going right? There would certainly seem 
to be some sort of law that governs erring words. Like 
Falstaff, they ‘‘ will down, though the bottom be as deep 
as’’—Avernus. Mr. Chesterton shows cognisance of the 
fact when, in his ‘‘ Browning,’’ he remarks that ‘if any 
one wishes to see how grossly language can degenerate, 
he need only compare the old optimistic use of the word 
nervous, which we employ in speaking of a nervous grip, 
with the new pessimistic use of the word, which we 
employ in speaking of a nervous manner.” 

Some few words remain in a curious state of suspended 
significance. Just as there are cases of blossom and 
fruit being found on the same tree, so we have the 
anomaly in the dictionary of ‘“‘ demeanour” bearing the 
original meaning, and “‘ demean” bearing the later and 
acquired meaning. ‘‘ Demeanour,” of course, simply 
mcans behaviour in a perfectly neutral sense; it may be 
applied to the king on the throne or the criminal in the 
dock. Yet the verb, starting from the same beginning, is 
now specialised in the bad sense beyond hope of recall. 
To ‘‘ demean oneself” means to behave oneself badly, the 
‘“‘ badly” being an idea which the waves of Time have 
left, like an incrustation, on a word which connoted 
originally no moral qualities whatever. It makes one 
wonder with a certain trepidation whether any word is 
safe. Will our great-grandchildren be unable to use the 
word ‘“‘ink-stand”’ for fear it should be considered an 
undesirable sort of ink-stand? It isa dispiriting reflection 
that the whole trend of the language seems to be down- 
wards, that it is continually rushing over a steep place, 
like the Gadarene swine. What is to be the end of it? 
It clearly means that in the not very distant future there 
will be a much greater variety of words to apply to the 
lower side of life than to the higher. The novelist of the 
future may have to bea realist simply because of the greater 
specialisation of the language. As it is, any sub-editor 
can tell sou that there is a far larger choice of adjectives 
to be applied to the abnormal and the terrible than to 
the ordinary and the beneficent. There are five words 
to describe a murder to one that can be applied to a rescue 
or a heroism. So, in the ages to come, we shall have a 
language rich in its lower strata, splendidly equipped for 
the exploitation of the ugly, the sordid, the wicked, 
but only passably supplied with material for epic or 
philosophy. 
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At Uriconium. 


I First saw that city like a dark patch in the eorn, for the 
hollow that was once the ditch had put a belt of shadow 
across the field. There was no other sign that eye could 
see, for the country lay plain and fruitful, in tall grass 
and yellow corn, with nothing but the hedges to break its 
sweep. There was a red brick farm in front of me, the 
road under me, a little fall of hill below me, and every- 
where the droning murmur of the bees. Then the road 
swung round by a broken gate stopped with brambles, 
whose thorns carried the grey wool of the sheep, and 
dropped almost sheer to the noisy torrent of the brook. I 
walked down the hill and rested awhile upon the bridge, 
smelling the sweet smell that came to me from the 
meadows, watching the chattering hurry of the water, 
and hearing, now and again, the distant tuneless song of 
- Sage from a root field that lay where the town had 
een. 

I knew the place from something that a friend had told 
me, and indeed, without his telling I should have known, 
for upon those meadows lay something magical and 
mysterious, like a memory that was a memory to myself. 
The place was haunted and thronged by folk whom I 
could not see, by a shadowy elusive people everywhere 
about me. Those fields were populous with the grey 
people of the dead. I felt them near me, their faded lips 
twitching with unheard words, striving to tell me, to win 
from me the faint laurel of a recognition. They were the 
old bronzed Romans who had died there fifteen centuries 
before, and the bridge had marked the city gate, and 
beyond the gate, to my left, was the city burial ground, 
where the grey ashes lay silent among the fat fallow, in 
their sepulchral urns. 

I sat there quietly thinking. The bees went past me, 
singing their own sweet song of the lime trees and the 
summer. The brook kept its eternal babble among the 
stones. By the side of it, as I could see, the earth had 
been trimmed into an orderly walk, and still lay flat and 
seemly, just as it had lain when the Romans had walked 
there in the twilight. The earth was inches deep above 
the pavement now. The grass grew sweet and green 
above the worn stones of that ancient walk. Ants had 
cast up their heaps, marring its smoothness, and the 
twilight brought no Romans thither, nor the mourners 
their dead. It was forgotten, outworn and overgrown, 
but the brook chattered there still, a noisy continual 
talking that was full of sighs. Under its rapid waters 
that ran, brown and clean, from the hill beyond, were 
scraps of brick, of a deep redness, now worn to pellets by 
the stream, but once neat and trim, mortared into the 
house-walls by workmen who had taen their wages 
centuries since. I left the bridge, and walked on in the 
drowsy, sweet abundance of the day. I was walking on a 
path whose “‘ metals,” as I knew, were relics of the old 
men of the past. To my left lay a great field of corn, 
yellowing to harvest, with scarlet poppies strewn, like 
*‘ accents,” along its rustling and blowing ears. To my 
right was a bean-field, with its army of stout stalks 
shining in the sun, its leaves like olive and silver, its 
hard fruit black and russet, and in among the beans were 
tall thistles shedding the soft down, and poppies, and thie 
coarse ragwort with its yellow flowers. Here the houses 
had stood, thick and thick together in the old times of the 
Romans. The roots of the corn spread among the ruins 
and drew life from the blackened ashes of the town. 
Everywhere under foot, in the rich soil caked dry by the 
sun, in the lush grass of the ditch, in the occasional strange 
shape of a strip of ground, were evidences of the old city, 
scraps of brick, bits of pottery, shards and pathetic relics. 
The bees were at their heavy music in the air. Rabbits 
scattered to their warrens as I trod the road. I heard the 
faint keen cry of the many field-mice, the droning pretty 
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grace-note of tle blackeap up ia the hedge. Under me 
lay the pathetic débris, the shapeless forgotten scrap-heap 
of things painfully done. It was a sad, haunted piece of 
Knglind, whimpered over by ghosts whose thin shadows 
heat upon me till I felt them. 

The road straightened itself out at last into a broad 
highway white with summer dust. Just at my feet the 
littl: shadows quivered, for overhead the grey leaves of 
an aspea were trembling in their perpetual penitence. A 
cock-pheasant ran from the ditch in that hurried strut 
peculiar to his feather. Beyond me, a quarter of a mile 
away, stood the few cottages of the village, « white house 

t smithy from the smoke), a small farm, and one or two 
buildings in ret brick. 

It was then that I beheld the city, all that stood of it, 
for there, beside a great mound of earth, like a rampart 
of the older people, now overgrown with meadow-sweet, a 
sort of crag of ruin stood up solemn and vast, looking 
lonely, and strangely out of place, beside the simple 
flowers at its foot. I cannot tell of the effect it had upon 
me, that pagan thing, among the sweet English fields so 
happy now in the drowsy pomp of summer. A menhir 
standing in some dolorous moor, a grey finger-point among 
the heather, would have left me cold, as a thing accidental, 
while this proud wreck of brick thrilled me in a way that 
a word, or a phrase of music, or some chance likeness in 
an old Spanish picture, thrill me. Its mute protest 
touched some chord of memory, unlocked some cobwebbed 
door, or rusty casket of the soul, and the mere vision of 
that ruin had in it the agony and pleasure of a memory. 
It was as though in an obscure room of the brain I had 
found dusty records of a past. Yellowed papers, with 
ragged edges bitten by the moths, telling in faint ink, in 
blurred, crabbed characters, of a life intimate, cut away 
by time, but yet my life, with some sweetness in it, as of 
lavender or a dead rose. 

An old crone brought me to the city, to the brick shards 
left bare by the spade. She showed me the stock sights, 
then a skull with a jagged hole in the frontal sinus, then 
acalf's skull, then a stone capital crudely worked ; and 
she left me then, for she had a patch to weed, and I saw 
the rest of the city as I had wished to see it. 

There was the city bone pile, with its ossments of 
beasts, not yet covered with the grass. ‘There were the 
strong basements of the little shops, the bricks still 
glowing in that deep sweet red, like the red of a Devon- 
shire fallow. ‘There were the baths, with the tiny tumbled 
pillars of the hypocausts, and the worn steps leading from 
one room to another, steps worn by feet that had long 
since trodden the grey trackway of the shades. They lay 
there in the warm English peace, brooded upon by the 
nglish summer, steeped in the golden colours of the sun. 
The ghosts were busy about the narrow streets that smelt 
so sweetly of the clover. And above them, like a watch, 
or city guard, stood that grand sign-manual of the Romans, 
the broken wall of the Basilica. 

It was all very still and very beautiful. It was one of 
those days when the very heart of the summer is abroad. 
‘The air, and the green trees, and the crops coming white 
to harvest: the faint blue sky, dim with the intensity of 
ihe heat, and the myriad insects singing, were trembling, 
as it seemed, upon the utterance of that mystical word, 
signifying the dear abundance of the earth, which to the 
immortals is a music, or a note ina song. Someone had 
planted pinks there, white pinks, and delicate columbines, 
the soft green grass was fragrant with their blossoms. 
They grew thickly over a grey pavement outside the 
basement of a shop. It had been a shop belonging to a 
coppersmith, and the floor, when they cast the earth off, 
was found littered with broken bronze. His furnace was 
burnt to ashes now, and the busy hammers were clattering 
on the copper no longer. Where the work had gone 
merrily the flowers grew thick and sweet. I think the 
place was almost terrible for the holy beauty of the 
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blossoms growing there. A hare limped out from under 
a few white-flowered brambles. Some little pretty rabbits 
skipped among the fallen bricks. ‘The place was a palac2 
of the immortals, sacred, haunted, shining with a light 
more lovely than the sun’s. 

It was evening now, and twilight, and a team of cart- 
horses went slowly past me in the road, with a clink of 
metal as the chain-traces shook. The old world was so 
near to me that I half looked to see the bronzed battle of 
the legions swinging out on the Watling Street to some 
mandatory word in the commanding tongue. I thought 
of the pitiful stone at Shrewsbury, that had come from 
among this cemetery of a city, a worn grey slab to the 
memory of a youth, ‘‘ A horseman of the Thracian Cohort,” 
who had died here centuries and centuries ago. ‘The dusk 
deepened into the dim fragrant early night of the summer. 
Though the skies were yet light, and all things by the 
wayside clear, I could see a star or two, and the Watling 
Street lay white before me, white and quiet, sweet with 
the dropping dog-rose and the yellow trumpets of the 
honeysuckle. Little rabbits were nibbliag the clover by 
the road, and I felt, as I walked, that with me marched a 
silent company, whom no eyes might see, that had trodden 
that way when the blood was still hot about them. 

As I crossed the brook that still brawled on its noisy 
gallop to the Severn, I saw a rabbit’s earth newly tossed 
up in the high bank of the hedge. Bits of brick were in 
the fine earth in the heap, and among them I saw a scrap 
of pottery, like a pot-rim, neatly moulded of grey clay. 
It was the forlorn remnant of a cinerary urn, the gift and 
symbol of the city to me. 

Joun MASEFIELD. 


Impressions. 
A Face. 


Memory is a strange satchel full of waif threads and 
coloured rags which one gathers as one goes among the 
markets and the gutters of the world. 

One memory that haunts me is of a youth’s face being 
carried past. A memory of something seen for just five 
seconds many years ago, in low surroundings, which 
recurs, in all its horror, sometimes in dreams but more 
often in the day, as though the face were the face of some 
friend I had missed, or not yet found, in my passage 
through the world. 

I was in New York at the time, and it was summer, 
and a heat-wave was over the city, pressing down upon it 
like a damp blanket, while in the glare of the noon one 
could see the air quivering above the sidewalks. Horses 
and dogs were dying in the roads, and where they fell 
they lay, for the Department could not remove so many. 
I was a penniless vagrant at that time trying to ship as 
ordinary seaman on some ship going to the East. On the 
day of which I write I had been tramping in the sun from 
the Tenderloin to the Battery, and from the Battery along 
the docks, talking to old sailors at saloon doors, and going 
from shipping office to shipping office, but without success 
of any kind. I had a few cents left in my pocket, for the 
week before I had done two days’ work in a bakery 
scrubbing the floors of two rooms while the men were not 
at work. I was faint with the heat, and the long walk, 
and the despair of the stranded man, so at last I pushed 
through some garish swing-doors and entered a dockside 
saloon, where five cents gave one a “schooner” of bad 
beer and some rye-bread and cheese. It was a low, 
frowsy saloon, with sawdust on the floor, and one or 
two battered tables against the wall, much littered with 
cigar ends, and pink papers chronicling crime. I ate 
and drank there among a gang of lumpers and thieves 
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who were dicing at the bar for “goes” of “hard.” I 
sat down at one of the tables and listened to the slurred, 
slangy talk, which at that time I could not always 
understand. It was chiefly about pugilists and_cross- 
fighting. Some Irish paviors came in after a while and 
began singing an old Irish song I had heard as a lad, 
and what with the song and my weariness I began to 
doze in my chair and at last fell asleep, the bar-tenders 
being too busy to pay much heed to me. 

I slept about half-an-hour, and woke with a start, for 
the folk in the bar were yapping quick and short like 
dogs. I could not see the blow struck, for the — was 
in my eyes, and the little tragedy ran to its fifth act 
sharp and sudden. What I saw was a white-faced 
bar-tender leaping the bar, screaming to the men to “ get 
him out o’ here quick.” A knavish lad, who had struck 
the blow, slipped past me, with a thin smile ona white 
face, and passed into the street. And then I saw two 
men hurrying “the other” to the side entrance. They 
passed me within two feet, and the young man, who was 
in sailor gear, had a horrid look, and his eyes were 
closed, and a red tickle of blood was dribbling from 
his lips. I see that twitching face alongside me as I 
write. A white boy’s face daubed with blood, and the 
dirty sawdust from the floor lying in the hair. 


Drama. 


Chronicle- History. 


Tue prophets foretold—and perhaps we might have 
guessed it without their assistance—-that Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s revival of “ Richard II.’’ would be above all things 
a memorable event in the annals of dramatic spectacle. I 
do not remember the precise number of persons who are 
said to appear upon the stage, but I understand that they 
constitute what is known in other departments of human 
activity as a ‘‘record.’’ In any case they include a tame 
hound, a puppy (or was it a kitten ?), and two war-horses, 
one of which performed its part with considerable 
distinction on the opening night by dropping Mr. Oscar 
Asche, who is no light weight, over the barrier of the 
lists. The interest with which this episode was greeted 
proved convincingly that a modern London audience has 
no great prejudice against realism in stage presentation. 
It need hardly be said that Mr. Tree thoroughly under- 
stands spectacle, at any rate upon the traditional and 
popular lines, and that all the resources of heraldic and 
antiquarian research have been employed to make the 
surcoats of the knights, and the wimples of the ladies, 
not only a feast of colour but also an accurate repro- 
duction of the characteristic costume of the closing 
fourteenth century. Particular attention may be directed 
to the horned head-dresses, to the peaked and chained 
shoes, and to the display of Richard’s favourite badges, 
the white hart, the falcon, the sun in splendour, as motives 
of decoration. The scene of the trial by battle in the first 
act is a feat of mounting worthy even of Drury Lane; 
and the tableau of Bolingbroke’s entry into London, which 
is brought in at the end of the third, is a most vivid and 
effective picture of a medizval holiday. 

Of course the inevitable question suggests itself, how 
far is it legitimate thus to turn Shakespeare’s plays 
mainly into opportunities for elaborate spectacle? I think 
I have made it clear before now that | am not inclined to 
determine the point merely on the archeological ground 
that the structural and financial limitations of Elizabethan 
stage-managers ruled out any such method so far as they 
were concerned. It is pretty clear that Shakespeare 
himself felt these limitations as a difficulty, and not as an 
advantage, and it is probable that the sumptuous and 
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detailed scenic descriptions which he occasionally inserts 
in his text were intended in some measure to supply the 
lace of a more appropriate setting. This very scene of 
lingbroke’s entry is so described by one character in 
the play to another; nor is it altogether unreasonable to 
suppose that, if Shakespeare could have shown it 
effectively in the flesh, he would have done so. Never- 
theless, [ wish that Mr. Tree had confined himself to 
dumb-show, and had omitted the rather undignified 
remark by which Bolingbroke gives the citizens a hint to 
throw carrots at the unfortunate Richard. Further, it is 
to be observed that ‘‘ Richard II.” belongs to the dramatic 
or pseudo-dramatic species, well-established and popular 
of course before Shakespeare began to write of Chronicle- 
History. The Chronicle-History was, no doubt, a 
tragedy in the special sense which that term had 
for the later middle ages of a fall of Kings. But 
at the same time its interest was essentially a narrative 
rather than a strictly dramatic one. It had accom- 
plished its end if it succeeded in setting before the 
visual eye some picture of that story of the past of 
which the Elizabethan Englishman was beginning to 
be at once curious and proud. So far as it was 
differentiated by the subject-matter, it would seem to 
date merely from the heightened national] sentiment which 
had its rise in the long period of smouldering antagonism 
with Spain, culminating in the Spanish Armada. But its 
dramatic method and technique were largely derivative 
from those of the miracle-plays which, in precisely similar 
manner, had been only secondarily drama in the artistic 
sense, and primarily a spectacular setting-forth of a suc- 
cession of episodes drawn from a historical narrative. 
Even in Shakespeare’s historical plays much of the 
Chronicle-History survives, and it is in virtue of this 
element in them that the type of presentment adopted by 
Mr. Tree, and by others before Mr. ‘T'ree,may claim a 
certain measure of justification. 
_ It must, however, be admitted that it has its drawbacks. 
Shakespeare is not content to write nothing but a Chronicle- 
History. He asks you to be interested in his Kings 
psychologically, as human beings, and not merely as 
figures in a pageant, and he treats the pomp and cir- 
cumstance which he depicts as the moving and multi- 
colourous background of a true drama, the sensuous 
setting of a spiritual event, a story of temperament and 
will and fate. Now, directly psychological drama comes 
in, the elaboration of spectacle, quite proper to the pure 
Chronicle-History, begins to present difficulties. It really 
depends upon the laws which govern the distribution 
of human attention. If your eyes and ears are claimed 
by the flutter of pennons and the clang of tin armour 
at every corner of the spacious stage, how can they at 
the same time be available for concentration upon the play 
of gesture and} the intonation of the voice by which, 
through the imperfect medium of the mime, the author is 
trying to make his psychological intention clear to you ? 
The psychology of Richard II. is, or ought to be, exception- 
ally delicate. The King wants watching all the time he is 
upon the stage lest some subtlety of bearing or of speech 
escape. But with horned head-dresses here and heraldic 
surcoats there, one really hardly secs how he is to get it. 
There is another point. Mr. Tree, in the little explana- 
tory pamphlet, or apologia, which he hands you with the 
playbill, takes it for granted that “‘ in these days it would 
be practically impossible to present ‘ Richard II.’ in its 
entirety.” It would be quite possible if some of the 
“business,” which after all is not Shakespeare’s, were 
cut alittle shorter. And the question of spectacle puts on 
a new light when one realises that for its sake two or 
three whole scenes are sacrificed with very considerable 
injury to the dramatic effect of the piece. Mr. Tree con- 
siders himself entitled to omit the whole of the Aumerle 
and Carlisle conspiracy, which gives a motive for the 
murder of Richard, and also the scene between Gaunt 
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and the Duchess of Gloucester, which comes in the 
first act between the challenge and the trial. This 
scene cannot really be spared. The Joss of it destroys 
the balance between the two halves of the play, 
and hurries you on to Richard’s fall before you have 
thoroughly realised what sort of man he is and why he 
has got to fall at all. I am bound to say that the 
only safe rule for a Shakespearean revival seems to me 
to be, ‘The text, the whole text, and nothing but the 
text,” and that the more or less of decorative adjunct to 
be admitted should be made subordinate to this. A good 
deal of time might, I think, be saved if the actors would 
act rather less. ‘‘ Richard II.” is an extremely lyrical and 
un extremely rhetorical play. It is full of long harangues, 
not always particularly appropriate to the occasions on 
which they fall dramatically, to be delivered. The actors 
are evidently afraid of being monotonous and afraid of 
being unnatural with this, and so, instead of coming 
boldly up to the footlights and declaiming them, as a 
naiver Elizabethan would have done, they try to break 
them up, and to carry them off by interspersing any 
amount of gesture and by-play. Surely this is quite 
hopeless. You cannot by any means make John of Gaunt’s 
long speech about “this other Eden, demi-Paradise,” a 
plausible utterance to come from the palsied “ of a 
dying ancient. Why not give up the attempt, and at any 
rate preserve the music of the lines by simply ‘‘ spouting ” 
them in the fearless old fashion ? 

Doubtless ‘‘ Richard II.” will have the long and pros- 
perous career which on the whole it well deserves, at 
Ilis Majesty’s Theatre. I shall hope to devote another 
article to the play, and to say something about the dramatic 
intention which Shakespeare has put into the dry bones of 
the chronicle. EK. K. Crampers, 


Art. 


| Failures and a Family. 


I was taking a walk in the neighbourhood of the Crystal 
Palace. The highway was wide and _ leafy, horses 
gambolled in the adjacent meadows, and I was reflecting 
that Dulwich is an attractive suburb, when I noticed a 
small board swinging to a lamp-post. It bore these 
words: ‘‘ To the Picture Gallery.” 

“This, I presume, is the famous Dulwich picture 
gallery,’ I remarked to a constable, who had paused to 
smile at a robin hopping in the orderly garden from 
which the gallery buildings rise. ‘‘ That is so, sir,’ he 
answered, “‘ and the—-er—erection midway of the building 
is the mausoleum where the bones of the founders repose. 
There’s an entrance to it from the gallery through a nail- 
studded door, but you can’t get in: there’s a string 
across the door.” 

I thanked him, walked up the gravel path, signed my 
name, entered the gallery, and stalked straight to two 
small, odd portraits of ancient actors, on the line. One 
was William Sly, a contemporary of Shakespeare, the other 
was Tom Bond, period Charles I., whose portrait is thus 
described by Cartwright: ‘‘ Tom bonds pictur, an 
Actour in a band rought with Imbrodery bared neck on 
a bourd, very ould.”” Near by I observed a portrait. of 
Cartwright himself. He presented many pictures to this 
collection, was an actor and bookseller, and died at his 
shop in the Turnstile, Holborn, in 1687. ‘‘ My pictur in 
a black drees with a great doge,” is his own description 
of this work. 

[ looked around : every inch of wall space was filled: 
the pictures towered towards the ceiling. 1 knew from 
references to the Dulwich Gallery in art books and 
catalogues that this collection contained some significant 
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pictures, but judging from these poriraits of Sly, Bond, 
and Cartwright with the ‘ great doge,” and also by the 
bituminous appearance of many of the performances on 
the crowded walls, classical works by deposed masters, 
dark-corner-of-the-studio landscapes, it was plain that the 
art of selection is not operative at Dulwich. ‘The Governors 
of Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift are probably a little 
overwhelmed by the quantity, the bulk of the ancient 
bequests they minister. A generous donor is not necessarily 
an expert, and our standard of taste and connoisseurship 
has risen since the pre-Morellian days when Sir Peter 
Bourgeois, one cf the donors, was a full member of the 
Royal Academy, and suffered from art wolf-hunger. 

I referred to the catalogue. It contained twenty-two 
pages of pictures that are not exhibited owing to want of 
space. One was “ Religion in the Desert,” by Bourgeois ; 
another ‘“‘ The Infant Bacchus Reared by Satyrs,’’ after 
Poussin ; a third, ‘‘ Fisherman near a Rocky Gateway,” and 
soon. Poor discarded failures languishing in the dark 
beneath the greenery of Dulwich! Poor failures, pur- 
chased with Bourgeoisian shrewdness, and painted with 
such hopes! ‘I suppose one can see them,’’ I said to the 
attendant. He murmured an assent, but his manner 
plainly signified that the labour of disturbing them would 
be a barren adventure. So I Jet the deposed lie undis- 
turbed; and I venture to think that it would be to the 
advantage of this gallery if some of the exhibited pictures 
joined them. There should be no place in a public gallery, 
and especially in such a well-managed and attractive 
gallery as Dulwich, for pictures that pluck at the cloaks 
of their betters, sighing that they are “‘after” so-and-so 
or “‘of the school of so-and-so.” The index gives ten 
pictures by Van Dyck, but two only, perhaps three, 
are authentic Van Dycks. The honesty of the catalogue 
is commendable, and it shows the hand of an expert: 
that hand an appendix reveals was the hand of Dr. J. 
P. Richter. It only needs some person of fine taste 
to sift the mixture, and give the residue the advan- 
tage of ample wall margins. To assimilate ten gcod 
pictures in a day, to penetrate the intention of the painters, 
to study their technique, their composition, their sense of 
colour, and the power of their line, is enough for the most 
robust connoisseur. Ten is a feast: four hundred is an 
orgy. 

I do not propose to make such a selection; but there 
were many pictures that gave true pleasure, and claimed 
my attention, for example a ‘‘ Lady Playing on the 
Virginals,” by Gerard Dow, one of those simple Dutch 
interiors caressed by light and colour. I liked the 
straight-backed red chair in which she sits; but the 
beauty of the picture is in the tender colouring of the 
light-blue jacket this Dutch woman wears. Then there 
was the light beyond the river in a ‘‘ Woody Landscape” 
by Hobbema; a glowing cattle piece by Cuyp, and a 
dominating ‘‘ Locksmith’’ by Ribera, who painted the 
‘Great Executioner’ which Prince Rupert engraved. A 
strong man Ribera! Then Murillo! 1am no friend to 
his lustrous, saccharine Madonnas, but there is magic in 
the straight simplicity of his ‘‘ Flower Girl.”’ This dark- 
eyed Spaniard immersed in her harmony of cool colour 
decorates a corner of the fourth room; two of the other 
corners are adorned by fine secular Murillos, and in the 
fourth corner is that distinguished Velasquez—the 
portrait of Philip IV. in the red doublet with the silver 
embroidery, clear, confident, and compelling. 

While congratulating myself on the encounter with 
these four fine pictures, | became conscious of a stir in 
a room at the end of the gallery. Visitors, and there 
were many, converged to it. I followed, looked, and 
realised the force of the attraction that had drawn them 
to that room. In the centre of the facing wall was Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ ‘‘ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse”’: 
on one side glowed a great Gainsborough, and on the 
vther side was another Gainsborough. The ‘ Mrs. 
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Siddons ” has the world’s admiration, so I can spare myself 
a paragraph of dithyrambric sallies. Willingly I refrain. 
No eyes had I for the stately Reynolds, for alongside it 
was that lovely Gainsborough—the “Portraits of Mrs. 
Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell,”’ ladies who areageless. Their 
beauty and intelligence were caught at the ripe moment 
and set down with Gainsborough’s unrivalled grace. 
They are clad in the lightest of low-necked dresses ; the 
faint yellow colour of one frock is carried on into the tone 
of the bank where she sits, and to the fallen leaves; the 
blue-green of the other dress drifts luminously into 
the tints of the loose, lightly struck foliage of the glade. 
One sister sits poised on the bank as if she has just 
fluttered and alighted there: her dark eyes gaze out from 
beneath her rolled black hair, challenging the admiration 
of the spectator ; the other, her beauty and keen intelligence 
perhaps livelier even than her sister’s, looks demurely 
away. These two graceful creatures there embowered, the 
whole conception light as thistledown, dainty, brilliant, 
witty, is essential Gainsborough, the vivacious, the impul- 
sive, the quick and generous Gainsborough, who “ painted 
portraits for money, landscapes because he loved them, 
and was a musician because he could not help it.” 

This picture is music as well as painting. The white arms 
of one sister rest lightly on a lute, the white fingers of the 
other touch a music-book, said to contain the score of a song 
of spring, the words by her husband, the music by her 
father, Thomas Linley, the musician famous in the great 
days of Bath, when Bath went music mad. Small wonder 
when the world of Bath listened to the singing of 
these two sisters. Sheridan heard them sing, fell in love, 
and married one of the sisters—you know the spirited story ! 
Gainsborough, too, heard them sing: he who played on a 
dozen different instruments, and painted not only the 
lovely sisters, but the father and brothers as well. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds also painted one of the sisters as “St. 
Cecilia,” and Sir Thomas Lawrence painted a brother, as 
a pretty youth with curls. You may see the Gainsborough 
portraits of the family, and the Lawrence, at the Dulwich 
Gallery, the men delicately handsome as the women were 
beautiful. Whatafamily! Think of the men who extolled 
their beauty—-Gainsborough, Reynolds, Lawrence, Sheri- 
dan—painting, music, literature, wit hovering around, 
and finding inspiration in these girls who live on in 
CGainsborough’s glade, fragile, lovely, one leaning upon a 
lute, the other with a score of a song of spring in her 
hands. 

Here is the ever-living Gainsborough, the gay, the 
unconquered : and gay and unconquered Death found him. 
‘lo Reynolds (they had been estranged) his last words 
were said: ‘‘ We are all going to heaven, and Van Dyck 
is of the company.” 

C. L. H. 


Science. 
Our National Need. 


Uniti. some far-distant day when, perhaps, we may 
establish friendly relations with the inhabitants of some 
other planet, and when, since there too will be evil and 
sorrow, our altruism must widen its embrace beyond the 
limits of the human family—till then, we can take no 
larger view than that of this planetary race and can 
demand no more from any human institution than that it 
Le for the welfare of all mankind. Spencer has taught us 
that art—in the widest sense—and literature and science 
are each an ‘“‘ objective register of subjective changes.” 
The apostle of evolution has further shown us that all the 
subjective changes which occur and persist and develop 
in human consciousness in succeeding generations are 
destined, in the long run, for the furtherance of human 
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happiness. They areon theside of altruism. ‘The history 
of man is a history of amelioration, Tyndall told us. And 
it is not long ere it shall be seen that science, from its one 
foundation, which is the theory of evolution, to its smallest 
and most insignificant rampart, is a living fortress —the 
objective register of subjective changes in the living 
consciousness of men—that shall be a tower of strength, 
foursquare to all the winds that assail humanity. Science 
is on the side of altruism, progress and amelioration. 

It is part of her boast that she knows no bounds of race 
or clime. With whatever she concerns herself she is yet 
within the bounds of a Universe which demands the name ; 
a Universe which is one; of which the greatest truth is the 
empire of unity, and of which no fact—whether it be of 
mind or of matter—is inconsistent with any other fact. 

Recognizing all this—which I fear is but feebly- 
stated platitude—we have further to recognise that tlie 
existence of nations is itself a scientific fact—inconsistent 
with no other. And stripping ourselves both of patriotic 
and anti-patriotic bias—again to quote Spencer—we are 
frankly fain to admit, as another fact in the science of 
history, that the share of what Carlyle called ** this remark- 
able island” in the furtherance of human welfare has been 
signally and memorably great. True as this statement is in 
many of its applications, it is conspicuously true of science, 
in which our record is without a distant parallel. Thus we 
arrive at the following correlation of statements, the truth 
of which, I think, may fairly be granted: that science is 
now become an inestimably important factor in the 
furtherance of human welfare; that Britain has played 
a magnificent part in the erection of the scientific editice, 
and is therefore largely responsible for the coming victory 
of science as an instrument of altruism; and most note- 
worthy of paradoxes, that yet it is Britain herself which 
is the most backward amongst the great nations in her 
recognition of the facts which she has done so much to 
bring about. Surveying these statements, am I not justified 
in making the deduction that the present backwardness in 
the recognition of science, displayed by the nation which has 
already done so much for science itself, and also directly 
for the good of mankind, is not merely a national ov 
imperial, but a planetary disaster. 

Addressing readers who are concerned with the flower 
and the fruit of the minds of all ages and all climes, readers 
whom the glorious catholicity of literature and art have 
enfranchised with the vote that is cast only by citizens 
of the world, of a world which knows the past, endures 
the present, and is deep in love with the future—I have 
tried to indicate the reasons why Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
address to the British Association is of consequence to 
associations that go by other names, and has its signili- 
cance for similar and greater associations yet to be, when 
Britain and London Bridge, Macaulay and his New 
Zealander, are but names in the dawn of history. Sir 
Norman wants us to build universities for the same 
reasons as counsel us to build warships. He tells us that 
the continuance of our national existence will depend on a 
recognition of science, like that of our ‘‘rivals,” the 
(rermans. 

But, while granting the truth of all that he has said, I 
commend it to you, who love Velasquez none the less for 
the memory of his countrymen’s Armada, Tschaikowsky 
none the less for the imminence of his countrymen in 
Manchuria, Goethe and Beethoven none the less because 
their countrymen are taking our trade, Corot and Hugo 
none the less because Napoleon—“ that vile man,” as 
Spencer well calls him—was used as a bogey wherewith 
to frighten your grandmothers—-I commend to you the 
cause and the claims of science in this country on the 
grounds that without science Britain cannot survive, anc 
that without Britain the coming of the golden years must 
be delayed, and, all the world over, the reign of the 
Prince of the Power of Darkness must be the longer 
maintained, 
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Carlyle called Political Economy “the dismal science,” 
and the historian who gave us, amongst other inaccurate 
things, an estimate of Carlyle, has gone further and com- 
mitted himself to the statement, also inaccurate, that 
“Political Economy has been banished to the exterior 
planets.” Now, dismal or not, this science contains certain 
truths of the first importance to this country, and therefore 
to the world. One is that, as Sir Norman Lockyer points 
out, the great prosperity of this country during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century was due to our relatively 
early development of our vast material resources. The 
“convinced Free Trader” of a year ago, who talked large 
of ‘‘ shibboleths”’ the other day, may well consider the 
facts brought forward by Sir Norman Lockyer. That an 
active politician, concerned—who doubts—with the welfare 
of this country and with that alone, should have something 
to learn on practical matters from a man who owes his 
fame to the study of lines in the spectrum of certain 
heavenly bodies, is a curious fact, and may give pause for 
reflection. However, as the astronomer points out to the 
politician, we lived last century on our material wealth ; 
but henceforward we must live, if we live at all, on our 
brains. All myopic talk for or against this, that, and the 
other tax apart, the broad fact remains that we of Great 
Britain now get our daily bread in exchange for brains. 
The population of this country lives on its wits, if I may 
say so. And the problem of problems for our statesmen, 
when they shall appear, is toe increase the supply of those 
wits. In other words, the national need at this hour is 
what Mr. Chamberlain terms the ‘ parochial” matter of 
education: and I use the word in the narrow and familiar 
sense. Scientific education, and especially scientific 
education in science, is at once, in the word of our first 
politician, a ‘‘ parochial” matter, and, in the verdict of 
contemporary history, the national need. And I make no 
apology for using the word “education” in the narrow 
sense of imparting knowledge, or in the somewhat less 
narrow sense of training the mind to deal with knowledge. 
The narrower idea of education must first obtain if we are 
to survive at all. Thereafter, we may widen our idea of 
education by adopting the noble conception of our greatest 
thinker. ‘To the reader who has followed me thus far, I 
offer these words of Herbert Spencer—ample reward for 
his forbearance : ‘‘ Of the ends to be kept in view by the 
legislator, all are unimportant compared with the end 


of character-making, . . . This alone is_ national 
education.” C. W. Sateeny. 
Correspondence. 


‘¢ Reliable.” 


Sin,—‘‘ Reliable” is, of course, not the only word to 
which the objections noted in your recent issues apply. I 
have not yet seen “‘ laughable” criticised: it requires the 
preposition “‘at’’ as much as “reliable ’’ requires “ on.” 
(Even “ saleable ” hardly satisfies the stickler for absolutely 
correct formation: ‘‘able to be sold’’ would, rather, be 
** sell-able.’’) Whilst I share the dislike for “ reliable,” I 
do not feel that ‘ trustworthy” adequately supplies its 
place. ‘‘ Trustworthy ” chiefly refers to character ; ‘‘ re- 
liable” may include that, doubtless, but it usually 
connotes also such qualities as ability, accuracy and others, 
according to the context. In view of this much wider 
sense and a century of use, I fear we shall have to tolerate 
this parvenu, as we do scores of words of equally 


suspicious antecedents and—equally robust constitution. 
It is true that few words flaunt their deformity so openly 
as does “‘ce mot américain’’—as John Bellows, in his 
admirable ‘‘ French Dictionary,” terms “ reliable.” 

*‘ Friend of my father’s.” 
the censure passed on it by your correspondent. 


This phrase does not merit 
It is no 
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upstart idiom, no Yankee importation ; nor are Mr. 
Barclay’s alternatives applicable in all cases of the same 
kind. ‘A picture of my father’s” and ‘a picture of my 
father’’ are two different things. Besides, ‘‘ my father’s 
friend”’ is manifestly more limited in scope than “a 
friend of my father’s,” i.c., one of several. This idiom 
(usually explained as a double possessive) is emphatically 
King’s English, with a fine, quaint, old flavour due to 
many centuries of use, from Chaucer downwards. Cf. 
“A trusty frende of Sir Tristram’s” (Malory, 15th 
century), ‘‘ An old felawe of youres ’’ (Chaucer, ‘‘ Pardoner’s 
Tale ’’) and numberless other instances.—Yours, c., 
22, Vicar’s Hill, Ladywell, S.E. Ki. R. Morcay. 


——__— 


> 


Sin, — The correctness of the word “reliable” has 
provoked considerable correspondence in your columns. 
Your latest correspondent, not concerning himself with 
that word, raises two points of equal interest. With 
him on the first of these I cannot but join issue. He 
deplores as ungrammatical the phrase: ‘‘ He was a friend 
of my father’s.” The possessive case of the last word is 
a mistake, says your correspondent; the phrase should 
read : ‘‘ He was a friend of my father.” 

Surely those good speakers and writers whom he men- 
tions as using the “corruption” would be justified in 
feeling affronted if charged with lése majesté towards the 
King’s English if the charge were based on that ‘‘ abuse ”’ 
alone. Is not the word “‘friends’’ to be supplied after 
“father’s” ? The phrase in its fullest form reading: 
‘He was a friend of my father’s friends,” i.c., ‘‘ He was 
one of my father’s friends,” ‘‘of” governing, and 
‘* father’s’ possessive case to, “friends” understood ?— 
Yours, &c., 

52, Stratford Grove West, T. E. 

Heaton, Newcastle-on-'l'yne. 


TURNBULL. 


Literature for India. 


Sir,—It is in India the wish of many that the English 
and Indian ladies should mix freely as friends. In order 
that this may come about, it is thought necessary to 
educate the Indian ladies. The ‘‘ Indian Ladies’ Magazine ”’ 
has taken up this matter, and has published in six of its 
monthly parts articles entitled ‘‘ Suggestions for English 
leading” by ‘“‘ An Englishwoman in India.” Lach article 
gives the digest of an English book suitable to be read by 
Indian ladies. Such books as Ruskin’s ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies ”’ 
and Patmore’s ‘‘ Angel in the House” have been advised ; 
these I think fairly suitable, although rather difficult (the 
point of view from which these books are written must be 
extraordinarily strange to these Eastern-bred people). But 
surely such books as the ‘‘Golden Age,” by Kennett 
Grahame, or “‘ Virginibus Puerisque,” by R. L. Stevenson, 
are quite unsuitable, for without knowing the nature of 
English people well, and without knowing the English 
language well, how would it be possible to appreciate the 
delicate flavour of these books ? 

To me it seems that if the object is to cultivate the 
minds of these Indian ladies, to make them intelligent and 
interesting members of society, it would be better to 
encourage them to read books which will make them 
appreciate their immediate surroundings, the wonderful 
country in which they live, the poetry of their religion, 
the romance in their past history. To be enthusiastic is 
to be interesting, and it is easiest to be enthusiastic over 
something which has some connection with yourself. 

Also does it not seem to you that it is no use directing 
the thoughts of these ladies too much towards England ? 
Their lives must be in India, therefore ought not their 
interests to be in India also? Make them appreciate and 
be eloquent over India, the India of a thousand colours of 
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Steevens, the mysterious ever-strange India of Kipling, the 
India which gives to Miiller and to Spencer hundreds of 
fairy legends far more beautiful than those of our cool 
clear little island, the India which has ever presented the 
stories of two God-heads, the story of the gentle Buddha 
(L wonder how many Englishwomen have read “‘ The Light 
of Asia”’) and the story of the warlike Mahomet. What a 
world of romance in the growing up side by side in the 
same country, and sharing the same pursuits, of two 
peoples following two so different ideals. 

It would be interesting to see how this could be carried 
out, what books would be read. 

The ‘Indian Ladies’ Magazine” emphasises the fact 
that there must be both give and take for successful 
intercourse between the two different kinds of women— 
the solution I suggest necessitates this, because I am sure 
that Indian books would have to be studied as much as 
English ones.—Yours, c., 


Thorpe, Norwich. C. E. Tiacpixstein. 


Who was Popjoy ? 


Sir,—Can any of your readers inform me whether there 
was, about the thirties, a character bearing the above 
name to be found in the comic journals of the period? I 
have a letter from a well-known German professor, who 
writes for information on the matter to me, as author of 
the article on Robert Seymour in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and suggests that Seymour was the 
creator of ‘‘ Popjoy.” This, so far as my knowledge goes, 
was not the case, although, taking the dictionary meaning 
of the word, “‘ Popjoy” would have been the very name 
for his well-known cockney sportsman. Possibly the 
name was used by one of his contemporary caricaturists. 
If so, I should much appreciate any information together 
with chapter and verse.—Yours, &c., : 

Bull’s Cliff, Felixstowe. G. 


S. Layarp. 


Charleston. 


Sin,—Will you permit me to call your attention to a 
sentence in the interesting review of the Memoir of Miss 
Clough, contained in your issue of September 12. The 
sentence is: ‘‘She was bred in the South American town 
of Charleston.” Charleston is not in South America, but 
in a southern State of the United States. South America 
being a country by itself, and the southern States of the 
United States being a division of a country, it is sometimes 
irritating to the inhabitants of the former, as it is amusing 
to those of the latter portion of the globe, to be con- 
founded, one with another, by their brothers of England. 
—Yours, c., 


Sesame Club. A. Mayyarp Butter. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 208 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best original 
prose passage on “ The Departure of the Swallows,” introducing the 
line: “ The stars in her hair were seven.” Thirty-three replies have 
been received. We award the prize to Miss A. de Alberti, 24, West 
End Lane, N.W., for the following :— 


Before I had finished my daily tussle with the rank overgrowth of 
the path, the silence of the grassy summit told me that the swallows 
were gone, For days I bad watched them holding their parliament 
upon the roof of the old garden oratory, wher2 their nests were thick 
about theeaves. I had heard the slow twitter of the placid patriarchs 
rudely drowned by the excited chatter of this year’s fledglings. 
Yesterday I had watched them arguing, with aimless circlings and 
flustered flutterings ; to-day the place was empty, I knew that 
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when the swallows returned they would look for it iii vain; the old 
convent garden was deomed. All the pathos of the place seemed to 
cling about the white weather-beaten statue of the Virgin, in the 
neglected oratory. She had been fashioned with an intimate grace 
in the days of childlike faith. Her gracious hands were flung wide 
in tireless bounty, her light feet rested on the crescent moon, “ the 
stars in her hair were seven.’ For years she had been to me the 
virgin of the swallows ; a faithful band of twittering choristers they 
returned to her with every spring, and found warm nesting ; though 
the human hope an! homage which had throned her there had long 
since drifted to another shrine. Now her reign would close in silence 
and decay ; the last pulse of life had gone from her sanctuary with 
the swallows. 


Other replies follow :— 

It was an autumn afternoon of brilliant sunshine, with a keen, 
cleansing wind from the North. In the wood the leaves rustled sere 
and toneless. The branches creaked uneasily as they swung, The 
colony of crows kept up a constant deafening cawing, Mephisto- 
phelean and gtim, as if they exulted in the approach of the dark and 
sodden days to come, In the wind-swept farmyard the yellow stacks 
glistened in the sun, but over the edge the dry stubble lay monotonous 
an sad. 

The crows fell suddenly silent. The sun sank behind the moun- 
tain ; the wind blew on into the south, and sorrowful gloaming fell 
on the desolate land. I stood expectant under the farmhouse eaves, 
A cart rumbled slowly along the road to the villaga,a dog barked far 
up the mountain. The quiet was profound. I missed—what? I 
looked up. Ab! yes. No faint rustlings and twitterings came from 
beneath the friendly thatch. The harvest was past; the summer 
was ended ; the swallows had gone. 

I turned my eyes to the southern sky and fanciel them winging 
their flight like living sunbeams to some happier land; and as L 
gazed on the darkening firmament, starlit behind its trailing clouds, 
I seemed to see them flying, flying, flying South, guided by their 
clear-eyed ‘pilot, the strong, pure North wind, and her flowing rokes 
were violet and “ che stars in her hair were s2ven.” 

[T. McE., 


selfast, | 
J 


As I sit outside on the terrace this evening, the most marked of 
all the signs of failing summer is the silence beneath the over- 
hanging caves of the house behind me. Every evening hitherto 
shrill cries have sounded from out their shadows, and long dark 
shapes have slid incessantly by me, to vanish close up to the reof 
beyond ; but to-night all is still, for the swallows have departed 
with the first chill in the air, the first soft rustle of the down- 
falling leaves. 

It is strange and a little lonely, this first twilight without them. 
Their presence had grown to be as a symbol of the gentle summer 
dusk, so infinitely dearer to me now than the brilliant dawns or the 
full-blown days. Something passes me, though, even while I lament 
—low by my chair, rising toward the eaves; a single swallow, 
delayed by | know not what, tarrying still in this garden of the 
north. Wheeling out again into tne sky, my eyes follow it to 
where long trails of white cloud, fine-combed as a woman’s hair, 
streak the darkening blue; between the scattered strands a few pale 
stars shine out—seven of them I count, an| there ris’s to my lips a 
line of a poem that haunts fur me many heurs— 


The stars in her hair were seven. 
And save for those stars Iam alone again on the terrace, for the 


last swallow has flown, 
[V. L., Teddington. | 


To-day Summer died, in a golden glory of sunset. The swallows 
were darting and playing over the mill-pool, when a little breeze 
arose, and ruffled its clear surface, and a yellow leaf or two floated 
down from the elms, and Summer shivered, and died. Only I and 
the swallows knew. Their play gained suddenly a new purpose, 
their twitterings rose to a shrill crying of farewell, as they gathered 
for a flight more distant, upon pinions winged with unknown desires, 
Swifter still and higher they wheeled, driven upon the breadth of 
that young and magical Spirit of Unrest, whose birth comes with the 
death of Summer. And not to the swailows only she calls, but to all 
mankind, with the voice of enchantment, bidding them rise and 
come away, when the woods are yellow, and the Pleiades are risen, 
to seek adventure in desolate seas, and fairy lands forlorn, Watching 
the flight of the swallows, I too heard her voice, nay, saw the very 
face and form of her, Her eyes were deeper than the sea, and 
mistier than the furthest mountain's purple; her robe was of the 
sunset’s amethyst, and the stars in her hair were seven, for the 
Autumn Pleiades shone therein, And her breath was the desire 
of wanderings over seas, whereby, in the fall of the year, men are 
driven forth to their ships, and the swallows to their Southern 
flight, [M. C, M., Llanfarian. | 
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The swallows are leaving us,and with them all the youth and lusty 
life of the year. ‘lo us who remain, under skies too familiarly grey 
and a growing sense of Autumn, there is something marvellous in 
the confidence with which these frail pilgrims take their “ trackless 
way” to a distant Land of Promise. In such sanguine spirit as 
theirs have certain of our own brethren “departed this life in ex- 
pectation of a better "—the hope of things unseen rising gallantly 
from the blurred image of things seen. Yet one wonders, whether 
to these, as to Rossetti’s “ Damozel,’ comes ever no earthward 
vearning-- for we feel that her hands were empty for all the heavenly 
lilies, and that she sat in pitiful darkness, tho’ “the stars in her hair 
were seven.” Meantime, men continue.to build and to depart, and 
the swallows build and depart likewise, witb, apparently, no back- 
reaching thought of the lowly loves and dear nesting cares of a few 
months ago, 

Perhaps in that strong flight of theirs, there is borne to them in 
the voice of the wind no dirge, but “ the trumpet of a prophecy ”-- 
“1f Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ?’ 

[E. J. C., York.] 


The seasons of the year have always been objects of sentiment and 
poetry! Blest are the sentimentalists and poets above their fellows, 
for they possess a spiritual perception which enables them to turn 
present failures into past delights or future glories. Therefore they 
have able to regard charitably the year’s vagaries ; but the 
average man, lacking poetic vision, has unmercifally abused the 
shifting summer and feeble spring of this year. His sympathies are 
not to be ensured by any rhapsodising about the “ mother-month ” 
though he may enquire where it is hidden. Be that as it may, he 
invariably takes a healthy and practical interest in Nature, and the 
movements of her protégés. Swallows to him are practicable birds ; 
he says that when they fly low rain is at hand. The admirable 
common-sense they display by departing for congenial climes at the 
approach of winter he thinks marvellous. He can _ sufticiently 
appreciate their beauty of fight as they skim long expanses of 
undulating pasture land, and he welcomes their return a3a sign of 
spring; hut to deseribe them to him as “spring’s harbingers,” or 
“the morning swallows with their songs like words,” is to be as 
unsuccessful in producing an effect as if that line “ And the stars in 
her hait were seven ’’ hal been quoted to him from “The “erp 
Damozel,” thereby bringing before his mind’s eye the picture of 
barmaid’s poll effectively adorned with paste ornaments ! 

[P. G., London. ] 


been 


The summer had gone, and the leaves were fading when the Bird 
Spirit called her people to fly across the sea, back to the sunny 
South, The Bird Spirit has misty hair and kind grey eyes; she 
wears a robe of green-brown gossamer and carries a wand of myrtle 
in her hand. On her head is a crown with six great shining stars, 
the Stars of the Six Brave Birds, as every swallow knows. A wave 

r her wand brought the swallow folk together, twittering and 
chattering with excitement. They wheeled and dipped and rose in 
the air; they settled and crowded on the rough stone walls, discussing 
their route and the disposal of their army. The young swallows 
who had never seen the South asked foolish questions which no 
one had time to answer. The signal had at length been given, 
whe ‘n a swallow with a broken wing dragged himself into the group. 

‘IT have come to bid you good-bye,” he “said. “for I shall never sce 
the South again.” 

The others swallows were sorry, but what could they do? 

* Good-bye, good-bye |” they shouted, and wheeled into the air, for 
it was growing cold. : 

But one remained behind, 
‘for he was my friend.” 


* T will stay and feed him,” he said, 
‘ a ‘it 
Two swallows, frozen to death, lay upon the ground, and one had 
abroken wing, The Bird Spirit hovered overthem. There was a great 
bright tear in her eye, but she smiled gently and—*“ the stars in her 
hair were seven,” 


S., Dublin. } 


Competition No. 209 (New Series). 


rhis week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best synopsis of 
*A Book which is Wanted.” Replies not to exceed 250 words, 


RULES, 

Answers addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
#3, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 28 September, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 

with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered, 
Contributions to be written on one*side of the paper only, 


19 September, 1903. 


and Luteérature. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLIOAL 


Tennant (F. R.), The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin 
(Cambridge University Press) net 
Poulin (The Abbé), Towards Eternity. ........ceceeeesseee: (Burns and Oates) 
St. John (Bernard), The Blessed Virgi in in the Nineteenth Century 
(Burns and Oates) 
Vol. XIV........(Clark) 
o+eeeeees( Macmillan) net 
ceccece ++«-. (Dent) net 
) net 


Hastings (James), edite1 by, The Expository Times, 
Joseph (Rev. Morris), Judai-:m as Creed and Life.... 
Duff (Rev. Prof.), Abraham and the Patriarchal Age .. 
Little (Rev. W. J. Knox, David : The Hero-King of Israel........ C 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES., 
Jacksen (Mrs. Clement Nugent), Gordon League Ballads. Second Series 
(Skeftington) 
Rickards (Marcus S, C.), Soliloquies in Song........+eee00 + +seeee( Baker) net 
Spiers (Kaufmann C.), Guido and Veronica ....... cccceccecccescceees (Nutt) 
Willis (William), The Baconian Mint : Its Claims Examined.. ..(Low) net 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
Midhat (Ali Haydar), The Life of Midhat Pasha,.........eeeee (Murray) net 
Wilson (Mrs. Northesk), Belgrade, The Ww hite City of Death : — the History 
° eecce ..(Everett) net 10/6 
sruce (Mary L. , ‘compiled by, Anna Swanwick: A Memoir eeee--(Unwin) net 6/0 
i Beckett (Arthur William), The # Beckett's of “ Punch” (Constable) net 12/6 
Walker (Hugh), John B. Leicester Warren, Lord de Tabley 
(Chapman and Hall) net 
A Life of tLe Swiss Patriot and Reformer 
(Hodder and Stoughton) 
»++++.(Methuen) net 
-..(Bell) net 
(Nash) 


Simpsoa (Samuel), Ulrich Zwingli 

Paston (Georgs), George Romney 

Gower (Lord Ronald Sutherland), Michael Angelo Buonarroti.. 

Hiume (Martin), The Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots.....ceeseees 
SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Wells (H. J.), Mankind in the Making....... -++++(Chapman and Hall) 


Lockyer (Sir Norman), On the Influence of Brain- Power on History 
(Macmillan) net 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Ready (Vliver G.), Life and Sport in Ohina ...... 0s (Chapman and Hall) net 10 6 
sant (Sir Walter), The Fascination of London : The Thames...:( Black) net 
Brassington (W. Salt), Shakespeare’s Homeland ..........5++++e++++(Dent) net 
Ro:coe (E. S.), Buckinghamshire ........ occ becccecccccccccccccecs (Methuen) 


A Little Gallery of Romney ° seeeeeeceee( Methuen) net 
Mussi (Paolo), translated by, The Anonimo.,... ccccecee .. (Bell) net 
Cust (Lionel), Van Dyck. (The Artist’s Library.) 2 vols s. Tih nicorn Pres) net 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bradley (Edith) and La Mothe (Bertha), The Lighter Branches of Agriculture 
(Chapman and Hall) 
+ eeeeeee(Lane) net 


Roberts (A. J. R.), The Bird Book 
-(Richards) net 


Bryden (H. A.), Hare-Hunting and Harriers... 
H. B., The Great Inquiry ....ccccocsersccccccccccscccccce ° .(Duekworth) net 
Gulliver's Last Voyage we “ Monthly Review ”) net 
Hannan (Charles), The Elder Macgregor.......-.scccscseccccseses . (Everett) 
Evans-Gordon (Major W.), The Alien Immigrant................(Heinemann) 
Stanley (William), The Case of The Fox, A.b. 1900 to 1950,....... oe 
Bennett (Arnold), How to Become an Author....ac..ceeceeceeeeess( Pearson) 
Ashley (W. J.), The Tariff Problem. ......--+++++ ecccccccccces ‘(King) net 
Novalis, The Disciples at Sais and Other Fragments . oepesceceesoned (Methuen) 
Balfour (Rt. Hon. Arthur James), Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade 

(Longmans) net 

eeeeeeeeeee (Glass) 


Cochrane (A. D.), Banking ececece 
(Gardner) net 


Harvey (William), Scottish Ohapbook Literature coeccccces 


EDUCATIONAL, 
Rippmann (Walter), Dent’s New First French Book.. 
Makerjee (Chintan.ani), Elementary Algebra... 


JUVENILE, 
Rashford (H. H.), Tommy Wideawake, 
Knight (Arthur Lee), The Mad Interpreter . 
Wodehouse (P. G.), A Prefect’s Uncle 
Cobb (Ruth) and Hunter (Richard), More Dollies... --(Richards) 
Donnison (T. E.) * Pure Fun ” ....0.0+ cccccces =o Boy’ 3s Own Paper” Office) 
Farrow (G, E.), Professor Philanderpan .... seccceces.( Pearson) 
NEW EDITIONS. 

Thackeray (W. M.), Denis Duval; Lovel the Widower, &c, ..... 
Sayce (A. H.), The Hittites : The Story of a Forgotten Empire 

(Religious Tract Society) 
--(Newnes) net 
) net 


soeeseeee:eee(Dent) net 
.-(Indian Press) 


eeeccccece eccceces .-(Lane) 
seeeeeeeess( Richards) 
+ seceseese-( Black) 


-»-(Dent) net 


Whitehead (Charles), Richard Savage........ eecccecccecccece 
Peacock, Thomas Love, The Novels of . eee a » 
Howell (James), Familiar Letters or E pis stolac Ho- Eliane. 3 vols. 
(Dent) each, net 
Browning (Robert), Pippa Passes and other Dramatic Poems.......( Dent} net 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel), The Scarlet Letter.......... ° ..(Lane) net 
The Windsor Shakespeare : Lucrece Titus Andronic us... oe .. (Jack) net 
Milton (John), Lycidas and Other Odes.......... aweesens cccccccccc( Mell) Rut 
Sims (George R.), Memoirs of a Mother-in- “Law. ecccceccccocee( NOWRES) 
Snowden (J. Keighley), The Wed of an Old Weaver...... Seececsccoces .(Low) 
Robertson (Alexander), Through the Dolomites...... eceesceee( Allen) 
Barlow (George), Poetical Works. Vols. IX. and x.. see (Glaisher) each, net 
Lucas (EB. V.), edited by, The Werks of Charles and Mary Lamb. Vol. II. 
(Methuen) 
2 vol¢.. sec eeseeceeeeee( Methuen) net 


The English Dance of Death. 
sore BOR cveses ae | e ) net 


Microcosmographie, or a Piece of the W orld Dise 
Keats (John), Poets.....- Cocececoccosesocooose ee ( e ) net 
Bacon (Francis), Essays or Counsel Is: c ivil and Moral eecccocece e ) net 
Meredith (George), Poems. Vols. I. and II. ......secsessecees (c Jonstable) net 
Green (John Richard), A Short His story of the E nglish ‘People. Part 32 
(Macmillan) net 
(Mermaid Series.) 
(Unwin) net 
(Mermaid Series.) 
(Unwin) net 
Aitken (G. A.), edited by, Richard Steele. (Mermaid Series.)....( ,, |) net 
Noel (Hon. Roden), with an Introduction and Notes by, Thomas Otw ay. 
(Mermaid Series.).......++ eve see tocvece seceseeeees( UnWin) net 


PERIODICALS. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles), edite by, William Congreve. 


Ellis (Have'ock), edited by, Christopher Marlowe. 


Art, Girl’s Realm, London, 








